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This Issue in Brief, 


Probation and Parole From the Viewpoint of 
the Trial Judge—Before imposing sentence in 
any criminal case the defendant should be re- 
ferred to the probation officer for investigation 
and the judge should have a conference with the 
probation officer and, in some instances, also with 
the United States attorney. These assertions are 
based on Judge Edgar S. Vaught’s 26 years’ ex- 
perience as a federal judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. Judge Vaught also believes 
that probation should not necessarily be denied a 
defendant because he is a second or third offender. 
He concludes his remarks with some thoughts on 
parole. Both federal and state jurisdictions, he 
contends, have been too liberal in the use of parole. 


Parole Is Here To Stay.—The Solicitor General 
of the United States looks at parole as no threat to 
the judicial process but rather as part and parcel 
of our sentencing procedures. A former prosecu- 
ting officer and judge, he has some doubts whether 
it is really the task of the court to determine 
what amount and kind of medicine are needed to 
correct an offender or deter crime. He maintains 
that the absence of a judicial review of sentences 
is a weakness of our system of criminal juris- 
prudence. The Solicitor General reminds us that 
prison doors swing both ways and that no one has 
suggested a better way than parole to help the 
prisoner make the adjustment from the prison en- 
vironment to free society. Parole, he concludes, 
is here to stay. 

A Statement of Principles of Treatment in Pre- 
paration for Parole. — Sociologists Arthur V. 
Huffman and Wilson M. Meeks of the Illinois Divi- 
sion of the Criminologist believe it is more impor- 
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tant to a prisoner that he is ready for return to 
society than it is for him to convince the parole 
board or the prison administration that he is a 
suitable candidate for parole. We should deter- 
mine, they point out, exactly in what ways we 
want the prisoner to improve to earn parole and 
should also let him know what we are expecting 
of him, and that we are directing every effort 
toward the achievement of that goal. Rehabilita- 
tion, they remind us, cannot be imposed on an un- 
willing subject. In this article they discuss general 
principles relating to classification and prepara- 
tion for parole, the role of the paroling authority 
and the parole officer, the question of a detainer as 


a bar to parole, and the practice of prison fur- 
loughs. 
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My First Workday on Parole.—‘Look, fellow, 
I know who you are, I know where you came from, 
I know what you are, and there’s something I 
want you to know right now. I’m boss here and 
I’m gonna be the boss here and don’t you ever for- 
get that. And another thing, I don’t like your kind 
of people and I want an honest day’s work or out 
you go. ... And by the way, I just made a bet 
with myself that I’d fire you before payday.” This 
was the reception given a California parolee on his 
first workday at an army camp barbershop. Did 
he last through payday? Read his own vivid ac- 
count and find out! 

Alcoholics Anonymous in Prisons.—In 1941 the 
first Alcoholics Anonymous unit was established 
in a prison. At present there are 235 such prison 
groups in the United States with an estimated 
membership of more than 10,000. In this informa- 
tive and encouraging account by an A. A. member 
we are told about the goal of A. A. programs in 
prisons, the cooperation between prison and out- 
side A. A. groups, the method of selection of A. A. 
members, contacts with other prison A. A. groups, 
and A. A. accomplishments in general. The author 
gives convincing proof that A. A. does work in 
prisons, too. 

Concepts of Limited Responsibility—For sev- 
eral hundred years under English law it has been 
an accepted principle that insane persons should 
not be punished. But there has always been the 
question as to what constitutes insanity. In 1843 
the famous M’Naghten formula, known as the 
right and wrong test, was enunciated and remains 
the exclusive test of irresponsibility in English 
criminal law and the sole test of criminal respon- 
sibility in at least 30 of our states. Dr. Warren A. 
Stearns, Boston psychiatrist and also professor 
of sociology at Tufts College, has been interested 
for many years in insanity as a defense in crimi- 
nal law and the various concepts and definitions of 
limited responsibility. He tells us about the in- 
adequacies of the various tests and methods used 
today in dealing with mentally disordered of- 
fenders. 


Impressisons of Correctional Practices in the 
United States.—During the summer of 1953 S. A. 


Iyengar, inspector general of prisons, Madras 
State, India, visited the United States to study 
probation, parole, and penal and correctional in- 
stitutions. His article is the seventh of a series 
presented in FEDERAL PROBATION on impressions 
of visitors from abroad of correctional practices 
in this country. We asked Mr. Iyengar to tell about 
our failings as well as any practices which partic- 
ularly impressed him as worth while. 

Religion a Preventive of Delinquency. — The 
place of religion in the prevention and control of 
delinquency has been given too little attention by 
criminologists, declares the Reverend John Ed- 
ward Coogan, 8S. J., chairman of the department 
of sociology at the University of Detroit. Father 
Coogan offers evidence of the reformative power 
of personalized religion in his account of the 
worldwide system of Good Shepherd homes for 
girls and young women. Of special interest in his 
article is the testimony given by 15 juvenile court 
judges to the work of the Good Shepherd homes. 
Father Coogan questions whether secular methods 
alone can succeed in delinquency prevention. “Re- 
ligious character training gives point and spirit 
and compelling motive to the finest product of se- 
cularism,” he concludes. 


Casework Treatment in a Police Setting—We 
do not ordinarily think of social casework treat- 
ment as a function of a police department. But 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the police department 
of the City of New York has rendered casework 
services since the Bureau was established in 1930 
and works in close conjunction with recognized 
casework agencies of the city. Lieutenant Jacob 
Chwast, supervising psychologist and director of 
planning and training, describes the work of the 
Bureau with delinquent children. Twelve units 
throughout the city receive annually 19,000 re- 
ports on juveniles involved in delinquent acts. 
Lieutenant Chwast shows how authority of the 
police department is used to refer juveniles to co- 
operating agencies for treatment and also to help 
other agencies maintain treatment that is needed 
in cases already known to them. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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Probation and Parole From the Viewpoint 
of the Trial Judge’ — 


By JUDGE EDGAR S. VAUGHT 
United States District Court, Western District of Oklahoma 


plea of nolo contendere, guilty, or a verdict 

of-guilty, has presented a real problem to the 
trial judge. In fact, trial judges have been the sub- 
ject of much criticism because of the apparent 
variance in sentence terms and in probation pro- 
cedures. 

In dealing with a confirmed criminal the prob- 
lem is less acute. The statute fixes the maximum 
term and usually the minimum, and the judge 
must then exercise his conscientious judgment. 

Even in this type of case judges are criticized 
because of a lack of uniformity in sentence terms. 
However, it is not expected that uniformity in 
judgments by trial judges will be strictly observed, 
in view of the record set by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Judges are human just like all 
other persons and, while with rare exceptions they 
have had actual experience as practicing lawyers, 
no two are exactly alike in judgment. 

If, then, the sentence imposed is somewhere be- 
tween the minimum and the maximum prescribed 
by statute, there is no basis for criticism of the 
trial judges on that point. 


Tv DISPOSITION of a criminal case, after a 


Judgment an Individual and Highly 
Personal Element 

Probation and parole present entirely different 
situations. 

On a plea of guilty, save in exceptional cases, 
there is no doubt about the defendant’s guilt. The 
trial judge is faced with a double responsibility. 
There should be punishment for the crime com- 
mitted and if there he a probability of rehabilita- 
tion, that must have grave consideration. 

Judgment in a trial judge is an individual and 
highly personal element. The conscientious judge 
does not reach a conclusion on the spur of the mo- 
ment. He must and does recognize that there are 
allegedly two sides to every case, and the merits 
of each side must he weighed carefully. He may be 
wrong in his conclusion and will likely be reversed 


* From an address before the Annual ret rig of the Tenth Judi- 
cial Circuit at Estes Park, Colo., on July 14, 1954. 


by the appellate court; and he may be right and 
still be reversed by the appellate court. 

Whether right or wrong, his best judgment 
should be exercised without regard to its later dis- 
position in higher courts. Therefore, in imposing 
a sentence, the judge must face the responsibility 
which his oath contemplates. 

A violator of the law must pay the penalty. 

I have never experienced the slightest pleasure 
in depriving a human being of his liberty, but 
when an individual by his own conduct has for- 
feited his right to liberty, the judge should: not 
hesitate to impose a sentence commensurate with 
the crime committed. If the trial judge should 
permit sympathy alone to determine the disposi- 
tion of a criminal case, perhaps all defendants 
would escape institutional sentences. Sympathetic 
though a judge may be, the sterner qualities of his 
nature must be asserted when the law and society 
in general demand it. 


Probation Not Only for the First Offender 


In a case where the defendant is charged with 
a first offense the advisability of probation is much 
greater. If in a first offense, however, the defen- 
dant committed the crime with premeditation—if 
a design to violate the law is apparent and the of- 
fense is of a serious nature—in most cases an in- 
stitutional sentence should follow. If, however, 
there are mitigating circumstances such as bad 
company incidentally contacted, in other words 
an “Old Dog Tray” situation, and the defendant 
shows a spirit of shame or remorse—actual re- 
pentance—and after a commonsense talk by the 
judge indicating a desire to help the defendant to 
make a useful citizen, probation is the proper 
remedy. 

If a defendant has been guilty of a second, or 
even a third offense, these offenses should be care- 
fully considered, and if they be minor, or under 
such circumstances as to indicate a lack of crim- 
inal intent, such prior sentences should not be a 
bar to probation if in the opinion of the judge the 
defendant’s conduct indicates complete reforma- 
tion and a favorable prospect for good citizenship. 
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Importance of the Presentence Report 


Before imposing sentence in any criminal case 
the defendant should be referred to the probation 
office for investigation. This investigation should 
include a conference with the defendant for a 
careful review of his life, his parentage, his educa- 
tion, his religious affiliation, his occupation, his 
general attitude toward law enforcement, his do- 
mestic status, if married his martial experience, 
sources of income, and his explanation of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the offense charged. 

The probation officer should also contact the de- 
fendant’s associates in the community where he 
resides and secure his record from his neighbors, 
law-enforcement officers, and those acquainted 
with his record. 

The report of the probation officer should be in 
writing. Before imposing sentence the judge 
should have a conference with the probation officer 
and, if he deems it necessary, with the United 
States attorney, in an effort to secure all the in- 
formation attainable. The sole recommendation of 
the probation officer should be whether or not the 
defendant is a proper subject for probation and 
would likely meet the requirements of probation 
and the probability. of rehabilitation. There have 
been few instances where I could not consistently 
follow the recommendation of the probation of- 
ficer. 


Significant Role of the Probation Officer 


The important individual in the probation pro- 
cedure is the probation officer. He should possess 
certain qualifications. He should first be honest. 
He should be a mature man and have an abun- 
dance of good common sense. He should have a 
high respect for the law. He should have a good, 
basic education. It is no place for a politician or 
one who would be swayed by political considera- 
tions. He, above all, should be human and capable 
of sympathetic analysis of any situation. His 
highest purpose should be rehabilitation of the in- 
dividual where possible, but he should be firm in 
demanding respect for the law. He should have 
experience in dealing with people and people’s 
problems. He should be courteous and considerate, 
not domineering or arbitrary, but patient in his in- 
vestigations. The success of the probation system 
rests largely with the probation officer. 

After the subject has been placed on probation 


1 Eprtor’s Note: During the fiscal year 1954 the cost of federal pro- 
bation was 26.9 cents a day compared with the cost of $3.41 a day for 
imprisonment in a federal institution. On a yearly basis the cost is 
$98.26 a year for probation compared with $1,243.19 a year for impris- 
onment. 


the supervisory work of the probation officer be- 
gins. He is expected to keep in touch with the pro- 
bationer at all times. He requires a written 
monthly report in which the probationer states 
his occupation, his monthly income, his disposi- 
tion thereof, and the support he has given his 
family, if he has dependents. In most cases the 
probationer regards the probation officer as his 
best friend and his constant adviser. 

The probationer cannot leave the judicial dis- 
trict without the consent of the probation officer, 
and this consent is usually not given without con- 
ferring with the judge. 

In my own district (Western District of Ok- 
lahoma), from January 1, 1934 to April 1, 1954, 
there have been placed on probation 3,214 and of 
this number 383 have violated their order of pro- 
bation. In each case the violator has been brought 
into court, his probation revoked, and the violator 
given a proper sentence. 

If approximately 90 percent of those placed on 
probation comply with the probation order, and 
live thereafter as respected citizens, the probation 
program is thoroughly justified. The approximate 
10 percent who have violated their probation or- 
ders have been required to serve the sentences 
which would have been imposed originally. They 
have paid the penalty. 


Probation Is Economical 


The probation system presents the most eco- 
nomically administered agency of our government. 
Take the Western District of Oklahoma as an ex- 
ample. The cost of the probation service for the 
2,831 probationers has averaged appromixately 
16 cents a day for each probationer, or $452.96.1 
Assuming that the sentences imposed and sus- 
pended had averaged 1 year, the total cost to the 
government has been $165,330.40 for the year. 

If these probationers had been placed in a 
county jail for the year at a minimum cost per 
person of $1 a day, the cost would have been 
$2,831 a day, or a total cost of $1,033,315. If 
placed in one of the government institutions, the 
cost would have been a minimum of $3 a day, or 
$3,099,945. 

If these same probationers had been required 
to serve their sentences their dependents would 
have been without their services and contribution 
toward their support, and the cost to the state, 
county, and charitable institutions would have 
amounted to many thousands of dollars. 

For the year ending June 30, 1953, the number 
of probationers reporting earnings each month 
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was 198, and the total yearly earnings were 
$466,946.59, or an average earning per proba- 
tioner of $2,358.32. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that our probation 
system is economical and, above all, a strong in- 
strument in rehabilitating those who have violated 
the law without premeditated criminal intent. 


Some Thoughts on Parole 


A very different situation presents itself with 
reference to our parole system. 

Our federal statutes provide that one convicted 
and sentenced to a federal institution is ‘‘subject 
to parole” after having served one-third of the 
sentence imposed. 

The spirit of our parole system has been too 
generously and sympathetically construed by both 
state and federal parole boards. Many of the most 
vicious crimes in our nation in recent years have 
been committed by parolees. 

Parole boards assume a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a case which in too many 
instances they do not possess. Who is in a position 
to know all the facts in a given case as well as the 
trial judge? He has observed the defendant dur- 
ing the trial, has seen and heard the witnesses 
testify. 

Testimony of a witness in open court many 
times is much more effective and impressive to a 
court and jury than the cold record submitted to 
an appellate court or a parole board. Appellate 
courts and parole boards are at a disadvantage 
when they must rely solely on bare records. 

The trial court lives in the atmosphere of the 
trial. Testimony which appears convincing when 
read from the record would be much less so if the 
witness could have been seen upon the stand—his 


demeanor, appearance, and attitudes actually ob- 
served. The truthfulness of testimony may often 
be determined by minor details and circumstances, 
apparent to the trial judge, which cannot be dis- 
closed by the record. 

Parole boards should be fair and sympathetic, 
but sympathy should not be unduly exercised. 

Judges have taken an oath to enforce the law of 
the land and they cannot shirk their responsi- 
bility, distasteful at times though it be. And un- 
less there be convincing evidence of reformation 
and substantial indication of rehabilitation, parole 
should not be granted. My own conclusion is that 
paroles should be sparingly granted and that sen- 
tences imposed by the trial judge should not be 
disturbed, save in exceptional circumstances. 

The theory that service of one-third of the term 
sentenced automatically entitles the prisoner to 
parole is unsound and dangerous to society. The 
record of the prisoner in the institution, his back- 
ground, his personality, his attitudes toward law 
enforcement, and, above all, his definite respect 
for law should all be taken into consideration be- 
fore a parole is granted. 

The Greenlease case in Kansas City is a strik- 
ing example of a grievous error in judgment in 
granting a parole. 

There is one place only for a convicted, habitual 
criminal, and that place is in the institution to 
which he has been sentenced for the full term of 
his sentence. 

The evident increase in crime in this country 
demands a more positive attitude toward law en- 
forcement. To parole the habitual criminal is 
merely to afford an opportunity for him to commit 
another crime. 


In view of the fact that the essence of probation is constructive treat- 
ment, and not punishment or discipline, it follows, however, that the asso- 
ciation of punitive and disciplinary measures with probation is, in general, 
inappropriate, and that the use of such measures in conjunction with pro- 
bation should be avoided where possible—From Probation and Related 
Measures published by the United Nations. 
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Parole Is Here To Stay” 


By SIMON E. SOBELOFF 
Solicitor General of the United States 


ing where my new office as Solicitor General is 

located there is a series of murals depicting the 
progress of the law. One of these shows Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes jousting with a cobweb- 
covered clock while justice lies defeated. It is in- 
tended to dramatize the law’s delay and illustrate 
the necessity of doing battle with outworn legal 
concepts and methods. 

As I looked at this the other day the kind invita- 
tion of my good friend Jim Hepbron to discuss 
parole occurred to me. I wondered how long it 
would take for lawyers and judges, enforcement 
officials, and the public generally to accept parole 
as an essential part of our system of justice. How 
much longer, I asked myself, will it be necessary 
to sweep the cobwebs from the notion that we can 
depend upon punishment and prisons alone as the 
guardians of law and order? 

A somewhat similar trend of thought was up- 
permost in my mind when I looked into Mary- 
land’s system of parole a couple of years ago. I 
was then chairman of a Commission on Adminis- 
trative Organization of the State of Maryland. 
One of the problems our distinguished Governor 
McKeldin wished us to study was the system of 
parole whereby he had to approve the release on 
parole of all prisoners from Maryland’s institu- 
tions. It was, of course, a burdensome task and one 
the Governor thought was not properly a function 
of his office. At that time we had a single part-time 
director of parole who considered the prisoners’ 
applications and submitted his recommendations 
to the Governor. Upwards of 2,000 prisoners a 
year became eligible for parole consideration 
through this awkward machinery. The result was, 
of course, that nearly three-fourths of Maryland’s 
prisoners were cast adrift each year without a 
plan, with onapeogntd or no resources, and with- 
out supervision. ‘ 

It was obvious to everyone who knew anything 
about our system, if you could call it a system, that 
something should be done. Our report pointed out 
the need for a board of parole with complete and 
final jurisdiction over all parole-releasing proce- 


I THE BEAUTIFUL Department of Justice build- 


* An address before the Mid-Atlantic Probation and Parole Conference 
at Atlantic City, N. J., April 1, 1954. 


dures, and with authority over their aftercare 
and supervision. A suitable bill was drafted and 
after the usual delays and hearings was enacted. 
Now I am proud to say Maryland joins the 47 
other states where the paroling power is lodged 
exclusively in an independent Board of Parole. 
Under the plan approved by Governor McKeldin 
our chairman devotes full time to his duties and 
two other members give as much time as neces- 
sary to consideration of his reports and recom- 
mendations. All, of course, vote on each case and 
share responsibility for final decisions. We think 
we have an excellent Board headed by a veteran 
in the field of criminal justice and a man who has 
devoted much of his life and great ability to com- 
munity chest and other civic activities. James M. 
Hepbron for 15 years spearheaded the decidedly 
worth-while activities of the Baltimore Criminal 
Justice Commission and later headed up for 5 
years our community chest. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with Maryland’s law-enforcement and so- 
cial problems—a combination rather hard to find. 
His colleagues on the Board are equally well qual- 
ified. One of them is a distinguished lawyer and 
our former parole commissioner, and the other is 
an able attorney who brings to the Board the point 
of view of the areas outside the big city of Balti- 
more. 

So now we can confidently join your group of 
parole officials from the Mid-Atlantic states and 
discuss some of the broader aspects of parole, co- 
operate with you in improving procedures, and aid 
in upbuilding public confidence and support of pa- 
role. I doubt that there is another phase of the 
judicial and executive branches of our Govern- 
ment more in need of public understanding. There 
are still those who seem to believe that the whole 
idea of parole is wrong and should be abandoned. 
One newspaper of wide circulation still carries 
near its masthead on the editorial page each day 
as among its objectives the abolition of the parole 
system. 

I am sure, aaceene: that parole is here to stay. 
Think of what would happen if it were suddenly 
outlawed. We would have to change our entire sys- 
tem of sentencing, our prisons already jammed to 
the eaves would be utterly unable to cope with the 
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new load, budgets would skyrocket, but most im- 
portant of all thousands of men would be released 
from prison without help, supervision, or guidance 
to prey again upon the community. The job before 
us then is to make the parole system work better, 
perfect methods for selecting those to be granted 
parole, and more effectively supervise those who 
are released. 

Now how do we go about this far from simple 
or easy task? It is no “back-of-me-hand” job to be 
lightly assumed. 

To a group of professionals like yourselves it is 
hardly necessary to discuss the concept of parole, 
but I found in our work in Maryland that the pub- 
lic certainly does not understand what parole 
really is. Most of them look upon it as a kind of 
leniency or a setting aside of the considered judg- 
ment of the courts. Of course, it is nothing of the 
kind. Rather it is a provisional release of a con- 
victed offender under certain restrictions and 
careful supervision. The man on parole is not free. 
He is still under sentence. He is an offender who 
no longer needs to be fenced off from the rest of 
society but needs help to take his place in the 
world about him. 


Parole a Part of the Judicial Process 


And, of course, parole is no threat to or thwart- 
ing of the judicial process. It is rather part and 
parcel of our sentencing procedures. As a former 
prosecuting officer and judge I know how hard it 
is for courts to decide on the amount and kind of 
medicine needed to correct an offender or to deter 
crime. As a matter of fact, I have some doubt that 
that is really the job of men trained primarily in 
the niceties of evidence, of legal interpretation of 
rules, and courtroom decorum. But however that 
may be, most judges feel more comfortable know- 
ing that those they sentence do not have to aban- 
don themselves to discouragement and bitterness 
over the trail of dead years. The great Justice 
Learned Hand expressed the views of many courts 
when he advised a newly appointed judge to avoid 
the criminal court because of the sobering duty of 
imposing sentence. He said that whenever this re- 
sponsibility confronted him he usually said to him- 
self : “Here I am an old man in a long black night- 
gown making muffled noises at people who may be 
no worse than I.” You can be sure, I think, that 
there are few judges who really feel parole should 
be abolished notwithstanding the fact they fre- 
quently criticize individual decisions. 

This may be so but we also must ask ourselves 
what as a matter of fact is there about the basic 


concept of parole that seems to arouse hostility? 
We see it at almost every turn, among the lay pub- 
lic, newspapers and on the radio, among many 
lawyers, particularly prosecutors, and, unfortu- 
nately, also among some of those in the correc- 
tional field. We have always had something like it 
in our system of justice. The doctrine of hope for 
the offender is inherent in the Mosaic concept of 
justice. Therefore, we find provision in the Bible 
for Cities of Refuge to mitigate the vindictiveness 
that would otherwise be visited on the offender. 
Before the idea of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth was conceived by our forebears, the 
custom was to wipe out the offender no matter 
how trivial the offense. In actual operation the 
rule of an eye for an eye was applied, not literally, 
but to require the payment of the value of the eye. 
When ruthless extirpation of the offender was 
abandoned, civilization began to realize that there 
were possibilities of salvaging the wrongdoer. Im- 
prisonment itself is a comparatively recent sub- 
stitute for mutilation, branding, the pillory, and 
other forms of primitive savagery. 

One of the ideas that has been borne in upon me 
is that the absence of a judicial review of sen- 
tences is a weakness in our system of criminal 
jurisprudence. People have the notion that sen- 
tences are examined by the appellate courts and, 
if the conviction is affirmed, the sentence must be 
just and that, therefore, any attempt by the parole 
board or by the governor to modify a sentence 
falls under the suspicion of being improperly 
motivated. I think this notion needs to be ex- 
ploded. If people knew that the higher courts do 
not even consider the question of sentences, which 
is usually the most difficult part of the case, they 
would not be so hostile to an orderly review and, 
in proper cases, revision of sentences by a properly 
administered parole board. 


Prison Doors Swing Both Ways 

We have come to recognize now that prisons 
also have their shortcomings if our fundamental 
aim is to restore the offender to society as a law- 
abiding, self-respecting citizen. Whether we wish 
it or not, the prison doors open outwardly as well 
as inwardly for practically all those who we think 
can learn only the hard way. Everyone recognizes 
that few men ever die in prison and that some day 
almost all of them return to live again in our com- 
munities. It is parole that determines when the 
tide in the affairs of the prisoner is at the flood, so 
to speak, and the prospects for the safety of so- 
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ciety are at their height. It is this concept of in- 
telligently appraising an offender’s chances for 
readjustment and then conditionally releasing 
him, I am certain, that has now become firmly im- 
bedded in our legal system. 

To be sure, parole is here to stay only if we do 
a good job in selecting offenders for parole. This 
presumes that the factors or elements which must 
be analyzed in determining parole eligibility will 
be constantly reviewed. You are well aware that 
in predicting human behavior there is no infall- 
ible yardstick. You have learned this the hard 
way, I suspect, and I do not wish to go into it in 
detail with a group of professionals like your- 
selves. However, I can perhaps point up a few that 
my experience in reviewing Maryland’s parole 
system brought home to me. 

We are accustomed, of course, to giving careful 
consideration to the manner in which the offender 
adjusts in prison. This is of great importance be- 
cause it enables parole boards to determine 
whether the prisoner actually has the capacity to 
get along with others. If he is inherently hostile, 
neurotic, aggressive, overconscious of his rights, 
then it is naturally going to be difficult for him to 
get along on his job or with his family, or abide by 
the rules an orderly society must impose. Another 
question that must be answered is the attitude of 
the community toward the offender. Has his crime 
been such that he will be shunned and discrimi- 
nated against at every turn? To be sure, there will 
be a great many people who will pass by on the 
other side no matter what the offense, but it is 
hard for even the most understanding and forgiv- 
ing to accept and help certain types of offenders. 
Some kinds of sex offenders, for instance, illus- 
trate my point. Also there was a time when it was 
thought that placing an offender on parole in 3 
rural community was the safest release plan. In 
some cases, I suppose, that is true today, but all 
too frequently it is not feasible. 

There are many other factors that must be con- 
sidered such as previous criminal record, mental 
stability, employment history, occupational dis- 
abilities, and the like, but I am not an expert on 
parole selection nor do I wish here to appraise the 
validity of all these factors. I do think, however, 
that each of them should be discussed in con- 
ferences of this type. And no parole administrator 
can afford to have prejudices or hobbies or rules 
of thumb which will control his actions. 

Another reason why I am sure that parole is 
here to stay is because it is a bridge between the 
strict regime of the prison and the swift life of the 
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community. The very fact that a man is removed 
from the free world for a long period means that 
he loses contact with the world. Outside the prison 
walls, facing again the free world, the released 
prisoner is bewildered and unfamiliar with the 
life he sees passing before him at a terrifying 
pace. Unable then to cope with the problem of find- 
ing a job in a labor market which puts him at the 
bottom of the list, realizing he is feared, he is easy 
prey to the belief that his only solution lies in re- 
verting to the one lucrative occupation available to 
him, namely, crime. 

Somehow, something must be done about that 
situation and parole is the only means so far de- 
vised to do this. But to make it work and to build 
up public confidence the parole official must make 
special note of the instances and methods which 
are most effective and share them with his fellow 
officers. If he does this the public will gradually 
get away from the idea that almost all parolees 
fail or that the system must be abandoned. One of 
the things, for instance, that a parole officer can 
help change is the notion that all parolees must be 
teetotalers or that there is a curfew law that ap- 
plies to them. There are other equally questionable 
conditions placed on parolees which control their 
movement, their marriage plans, and other inci- 
dental activities which have little bearing on their 
ability to live within the law. In drafting the pa- 
role law for Maryland we got away from most of 
these arbitrary standards and archaic inconsis- 
tencies, all of which, I suppose, goes to show that 
perhaps it is a good thing to have a checkup on 
the parole system of a state from time to time. 


No One Has Suggested a Better Way 


An occasional reappraisal of parole by a com- 
mission like ours in Maryland is also a mighty 
good thing because it convinces us that there is no 
practical substitute for this system of releasing 
prisoners. No one has yet been able to suggest a 
better way. Few people will dispute the fact that 
any system that operates automatically is bound 
to be less successful than when our knowledge of 
human behavior, scant though it may seem at 
times, is applied to a particular case. If this were 
not so, how could it be that every state in the union 
now, with one exception, has a parole system and 
is a member of the interstate compact on parole? 
And may I say that this system, whereby members 
of your group accept parolees from other states, 
is a splendid example of your cooperative effort in 
this tremendously difficult problem of coping with 
crime. My experience in dealing with the parole 
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problem convinces me that no one person or cor- 
rectional system can be sufficient unto itself. With 
our high rate of mobility the strength of a pro- 
gram of correction or parole in one state can be 
seriously affected by weaknesses in another. The 
failures of one state’s penal or parole system will 
commit future crimes in other states. Weak or 
venal parole selection and supervision in one state 
will minimize the positive results of a neighbor- 
ing state. And so it is that the whole problem of 
law enforcement and prevention of crime is of 
nationwide concern. 

It is this realization that makes me look back 
upon my work in the little Hoover Commission of 
Maryland with a great deal of pride because it 
made it possible for us to cooperate intelligently 
and resourcefully with our neighbors. I am glad 
to acknowledge the wise help given us by James 
V. Bennett, director of the United States Bureau 
of Prisons. Moreover, the attitudes of our Legisla- 
ture on our new parole law was almost unani- 
mously favorable. This convinces me that we are 
meeting a most desirable need and should have no 


fear that the system itself will be abandoned. 


Parole Is Here To Stay 


But these are troubled and anxious days. What 
we all fear is that our anxieties about war, about 
communism, about an impending depression, and 
other enemies to our serenity will spill over into 
other fields. This is the path to tragedy. Parti- 
cularly is this to be feared in the field of penal and 
correctional work. Progress over the years has 
been slow but unmistakable. If now there is any 
retreat we shall have added to the general unrest 
and shall have served the public poorly. 

The only course, therefore, of any genuine 
promise is continuing analysis and constant heart- 
searching to determine how we can each most ef- 
fectively perform our job. For you in the parole 
forum this requires a personal dedication and the 
fullest measure of understanding and professional 
skill. To improve a parole system which, I am 
sure, is here to stay, I wish you well and pledge 
you my cooperation wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. 


A Statement of Principles of Treatment 
in Preparation for Parole’ 


ARTHUR V. HUFFMAN AND WILSON M. MEEKS 
Supervising Sociologists, Division of the Criminologist, Illinois Department of Public Safety, Joliet 


AROLE is a method of treatment of adult of- 
Prtenaers that dates from the early nineteenth 
century. Parole supervision developed in rec- 
ognition of the serious problems that released 
prisoners must meet in readjusting to the free 
community whose citizens regard the offender as 
an enemy. For the most part, the lay citizen rec- 
ognizes only the theoretical value of parole as a 
phase of treatement and, in practice, the citizens’ 
opinions are dictated by sensational journalism 
attending isolated parole failures. It is true that 
results of parole in practice are disappointing but 
these failures reflect inadequacies in practical ad- 
ministration of the parole concept, for recidivism 
is greater for individuals serving their full sen- 
tences than among paroled persons. If the parole 
* These principles are applicable to penal systems prevailing in the 


majority of states, and no reference is made in this paper to those 
juriedictions employing adult authorities or similiar commissions. 


concept is a valid rationale upon which to base 
our penal practice, prison programs must be re- 
oriented so that they are geared to treat the of- 
fender from the moment of his reception to the 
hour of his departure. 


Classification a Phase of Penal Treatment 

Classification; like parole, is a phase of penal 
treatment and is a form of casework based upon 
legal sanctions. It means more than the separation 
of offenders into groups on the basis of chronolog- 
ical age, nature of offense, or custodial risk. The il- 
limitable variables in personalities and the count- 
less variables in the social situations that have 
conditioned them make for difficulties in classify- 
ing them according to a few arbitrarily manufac- 
tured categories. Prison clinical and diagnostic 
personnel do not contend that the assignment of 
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labels explains anything except the general con- 
figuration of causation and, in a sense, the rates 
or measures of criminality. It is helpful, however, 
to have a device that tends to categorize the ma- 
terial that is dealt with. Where the categories are 
not elastic enough to characterize the material, 
descriptive language is used. Good classification 
is a dynamic process and periodic reevaluations of 
an offender should be made during his progress 
through the prison program. 

Through professional classification work, indi- 
vidualized programs ought to be developed and a 
coordinated program for each prisoner should be 
directed toward solving his total problem rather 
than an unrelated approach by each of the several 
institutional departments and prison administra- 
tive staff members. Specific provisions for the care 
of the criminal sexual psychopath, the alcoholic, 
the narcotic user, the mental defective, and those 
with unusual physical or personality handicaps 
need to be made. Classification can bring proper 
coordination between the efforts of parole author- 
ities and prison administration by planning all 
programs so that they are aimed toward the day 
of release. A major weakness of most prison 
systems seems to be that, generally, the reports of 
the classification boards are disregarded or mis- 
understood by the prison administration. Class- 
ification boards should be something more than 
advisory agencies and facilities used for referral 
of a few psychiatric and problem cases. Class- 
ification committees should be established within 
each penitentiary division as an adjunctive serv- 
ice. It has long been a recommendation of the 
American Prison Association that all institutions 
utilize such comi ittees and that they should con- 
sist of key administrative staff members of the 
prison, as well as representatives of the several 
professional disciplines serving the classification 
board. Classification committee participation will 
result in a mutual appreciation of problems affect- 
ing both classification and penal administration 
and could be used to bring about more effective 
placement of men according to the offender’s in- 
dividual needs. 

However, without an understanding of and ap- 
preciation for the parole concept, legislators and 
their constituents will remain in ignorance of the 
true objectives of their own prison systems—un- 
less a well-defined public relations pi2gram is 
maintained. As a minimum standard, the classifi- 
cation board should compile a periodic evaluation 
of methodology, written in laymen’s terms, for 


submission to legislative appropriation commit- 
tees, to other services of the state prison system, 
to academic advisory services, and to national as- 
sociations directly concerned with penal practice. 


Reeducating the Prisoner To Behave in 
Socially Approved Ways 


The record is eloquent in telling us “what” each 
offender is, but we must remember that there are 
two “why’s”’—the objective “why” of scientific 
study, and the highly subjective “why” by which 
each offender governs his behavior. The “cure” 
for crime does not lie alone in documenting the 
details of scientific diagnosis; the “cure” lies in 
reeducating prisoners to behave in socially ap- 
proved ways. 

Personality does not just happen—it is the prod- 
uct of sociological, psychological, and physical 
factors. Classification must study these factors 
for the purpose of blueprinting the attitudes, val- 
ues, and characteristics that must be corrected be- 
fore the offender will bring his behavior within 
normative limits. Nor should we ignore the posi- 
tive aspects of the offender’s personality, for it is 
through existing potentialities, skills, and assets 
that a change in attitudes most easily can be ef- 
fected. Nevertheless, the most comprehensive, 
scholarly, and accurate classification workup is 
useless if the report does no more than occupy 
space in prison records. If the offender has re- 
medial faults, we are remiss if these faults are 
permitted to go uncorrected during the term of 
imprisonment. 

Current diagnostic techniques, while still in the 
process of development and refinement, are ade- 
quate for our purpose. Detailed treatment sched- 
ules can be drawn up on the basis of our present 
knowledge of therapy in the areas of sociology, 
psychology, medicine, and psychiatry. A profes- 
sional staff to implement these recommendations 
and to institute a reeducational program in each 
individual case makes good sense. 

Current practice tends to conceal all classifica- 
tion findings from the offender, but both therapist 
and offender should coexamine the causes of so- 
cially deviant behavior if workable solutions are 
to be found. From these conferences, various goal- 
achievement schedules could be developed that 
would itemize the accomplishments expected of 
the inmate by the classification committee. During 
the initial sessions, the many institutional oppor- 
tunities would be reviewed. Subsequent meetings 
would he held, not only to evaluate overt progress, 
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but also to attempt to assay the covert changes in 
insight, attitudes, etc. In addition to a joint search 
for causes, socially acceptable solutions to similar 
problems must be explored. Such practice would 
seem to fit in with the axiom that rehabilitation 
cannot be imposed upon an unwilling subject. 

The essence of classification, then, is to pinpoint 
the deviations from the norm existing in the of- 
fender’s personality. Hanging a label on the of- 
fender does not “cure” crime, and classification is 
no more than the starting point from which we 
may expect to redirect the various drives, values, 
tendencies, and attitudes that bring men, women, 
and children to prison. Of course, offenders have 
basic personality types, but this concept does no 
more than provide the general principles for con- 
fining criminals and contains no provision for pre- 
paring the offender for return to free society. 
Personality is the key to human behavior and clas- 
sification must be particularized to meet individ- 
ual needs. 


Only 15 Percent Require Maximum Custody 


Classification is meaningless without access to 
degrees of custody ranging from maximum se- 
curity to preparole units, for the offender’s proc- 
essing from criminal into noncriminal must be 
tested in a sequential and graduated custodial pro- 
gram. Good custody is treatment, but it requires 
the provision of a number of different kinds of 
permissiveness. 

Criminologists agree that only about 15 percent 
of all offenders require maximum security. Eighty- 
five percent of the United States penal population 
represents a substantial labor reserve for public 
works. A few of the states are meeting this situa- 
tion with results that benefit both the offender and 
the state. Reforestation, road construction, and 
the maintenance of various state facilities supply 
productive vocational therapy as well as wages 
for the offender. The surplus remaining after 
charges are made for board, room, clothes, etc., is 
the offender’s and disbursement of this surplus 
is permissive with him. Counseling would be re- 
quired on budgetary problems and a predeter- 
mined amount of savings or contributions to fam- 
ily could be made a basic requisite to an offender’s 
promotion to the next and lesser degree of cus- 
tody. Transition from the managed economy of 
the prison community to the free-enterprise econ- 
omy of civil life requires reeducational techni- 

1 Handbook on Pre-Release Preparation in Correctional Institutions. 


New York: Committee on Classification and Casework of The Ameri- 
can Prison Association, 1950. 


ques stressing closest participation between of- 


fender and parole staff. 


Prerelease Preparation 


The paroling authority should be furnished with 
a running record of the offender’s interaction with 
the potentially rehabilitative influences within the 
prison. Improvement trends, or any deterioration 
of attitudes, would be observable and such data 
could be used to determine the point of maximum 
benefit from incarceration. Of value, also, would 
be meetings between the parole supervisors and 
members of the classification committee, so that 
a mutual interchange of information concerning 
the prospective parolee could be made. Classifica- 
tion will become more complex and more respon- 
sible when the paroling authority bases its action 
upon the determination that the offender’s change 
in attitudes has earned him parole. About 95 per- 
cent of all offenders eventually are released from 
prison. Under indeterminate sentencing proce- 
dures, practically all of these will be placed under 
parole supervision in the free community. How 
should men he readied for freedom? When should 
these preparole preparations begin? At what point 
should individual counseling be augmented by 
group therapy? The answers to these questions 
have been published.! 

After time to be served has been determined by 
the paroling authority, in those states operating 
under indeterminate sentence laws, the men could 
be grouped according to the expected date of re- 
lease. Group therapy emphasis would be placed 
upon those whose expected out-date approximates 
1 year. This practice should not preclude provi- 
sions for therapeutic group meetings with those 
men serving lengthy and determinate sentences, 
inasmuch as these men, too, must promote per- 
sonality development beyond the point of mere ab- 
sence of overt criminal behavior and we are ob- 
ligated to motivate them to achievements beyond 
a pragmatic level of adjustment. We might well 
ask ourselves whether we are motivating offenders 
to adjust to the prison or to the free community. 
We must find techniques of guidance that have 
stood up under research and followup tests. We 
must develop a reliable method of identifying 
those inmates who most need this type of care, for 
time investment per case in a large prison com- 
munity seriously limits our effectiveness. And we 
must investigate the implications that the group 
itself becomes the therapeutic agent as a result of 
interaction among the individuals who form the 
group. Too, group therapy has the advantage of 
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being a rapid and economical method of treat- 
ment. 

When the offender is notified that he is to be 
given the opportunity to apply his prison-learned 
personality reorganization in the restricted free- 
dom of parole, a shift in emphasis takes place 
whereby the counseling function is transferred 
from the prison and classification professional 
services to parole supervisory personnel. An arti- 
cle entitled “Pre-release Preparation of Pa- 
rolees’”? contains statements of principles relative 
to the manner in which parole personnel can work 
with prisoners in preparing them for parole su- 
pervision. 


Difficult Transition From Prison to Freedom 


No offender should be expected to make the 
transition from confinement to freedom without 
benefit of parole supervision during the first sev- 
eral months of his attempt to reintegrate himself 
into society. Since this delicate phase of process- 
ing a prisoner into a free man is the task of the 
parole supervisors, it seems logical that the parole 
supervision authorities should maintain intimate 
relationships with their prospective cases from 
the day of commitment. While the offender’s com- 
munity relationships are still fresh in his neigh- 
bors’ minds, the parole staff could well perform 
the investigation procedures now carried on by 
most classification boards through the inadequate 
medium of correspondence. The community find- 
ing of the parole field staff would be more signifi- 
cant and invaluable diagnostic data now lost by 
default through deficiencies of investigation by 
correspondence would be preserved. 

An adequately documented field report would 
be available for reference whenever needed by pa- 
role authorities and institutional personnel alike. 
Under prevailing practice, who is to substantiate 
or to deny allegations put forward by the inmate 
at his first appearance before the parole board 
often as long as 20 years after his crime? Docu- 
mentation of the criminogenic process leading to 
an offender’s commitment often is lacking. Fam- 
ilial, occupational, religious, educational, and rec- 
reational groupal factors—as well as individual 
physical and psychological elements, all interacted 
—develop the personality of an offender. Overem- 
phasis or inadequacy in certain of these areas led 
to the offender’s clash with the law. How can we 
learn the causes of an offender’s maladjustment 
with no more documentation than a statement of 


2 Harvey L. Long, Focus, September 1952, National Probation and 
Parole Association, pp. 1-4. 


facts from the state’s attorney, a letter from a 
former employer, and, maybe, a letter from the 
offender’s wife, mother, sister, or “auntie”? 


Role of the Parole Officer 


The parole agent eventually may be held re- 
sponsible, in part, for the offender’s parole viola- 
tion. He should know the areas of potential conflict 
and the particular counseling needs of each of his 
cases. Parolees also appear to be in need of some 
type of counseling service not officially connected 
with the parole supervisory personnel. Parole vio- 
lators, after return to prison, frequently indicate 
the needs they have experienced, during certain 
stressful periods, for access to impartial, nonau- 
thoritarian advisors. There are times, it seems, 
when parolees may have a real need to discuss 
their behavior and seek advice, yet hesitate to dis- 
close the nature of the problem they face for fear 
of return to prison or other penalties. 

The parole field staff also should have latitude 
in channeling information regarding progress be- 
ing made by an inmate while incarcerated to the 
inmate’s precommitment contacts. The agent, 
ideally, could act in a rather nonparticipant ob- 
server role, directing responsibility for an in- 
mate’s reabsorption into accepted communal life. 
The burden of guidance would be assumed pre- 
dominantly by constructive lay citizens, em- 
ployers, and others in the man’s primary group. 
The mere reporting of positive actions by the of- 
fender while in prison often will change a neigh- 
bor, who had been unsympathetic, into a neighbor 
who is willing that an underdog should be given 
a fighting chance to prove his rehabilitation. 

The dual function of the parole supervision 
staff’s sustained contact with the offender’s com- 
munal determinants, however, would be to advise 
the paroling authority: (1) on the desirability of 
returning the offender to his precommitment en- 
vironment, or (2) on submitting a rationale for 
his placement elsewhere. 

Parole violators, upon their return to the prison 
community, would require restudy as any classifi- 
cant and, in addition, would need analysis of their 
failures. The parole violator group could serve as 
source material for a more objective appraisal of 
the treatment program. 


Role of the Parole Board 


Parole boards are a definite part of the state’s 
system of correctional care and are at the end of 
the continuum of treatment that begins with clas- 
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sification at the time of admission to the peniten- 
tiary. The literature shows that officials frequently 
are selected for membership on parole boards be- 
cause of their political affiliations, rather than for 
their knowledge of criminology.’ Qualifications 
for parole board appointment should be specified 
in the law and board members should not be per- 
mitted to act as officers or representatives of any 
political committee, organization, or association. 
If these prerequisites were established, no person 
with political ambitions would seek parole board 
appointment. 

In some states there is one criterion for an ap- 
pearance before the paroling authority, i.e., “How 
much time has been served?” The pardon and com- 
mutation functions, for the most part, are nonex- 
istent. Parole in a few states, according to present 
trends, fast approaches the same dead end because 
of board practices and judicial tendencies to issue 
recommendations that preclude parole. Parole at 
expiration of the minimum term is rare and a 
period of years equal to or less than the maximum 
sentence arbitrarily is determined and usually is 
fixed at the time of the minimum appearance. 
Ofttimes no review procedure of the original 
board action is provided, other than via inmate 
appeal, and rehearing procedures in many states 
are without logic or merit. 

Six months after commitment, and with the 
understanding that parole is impossible at that 
time, the paroling authority should conduct an 
“orientation interview” (as distinct from a hear- 
ing). The hoard would review the man’s records, 
revaluate the classification aspects, and could as- 
say the offender’s attitudes and previous accom- 
plishments. To an offender, no authority is more 
absolute and no utterance is more unconditional 
than those of the paroling authority. Why not 
capitalize on the overwhelming weight of the pa- 
roling authority’s word by developing a procedure 
whereby paroling authority would pronounce the 
professional therapists’ schedules and expecta- 
tions to the offender, along with the admonition 
that they (the paroling authority) will evaluate 
periodic reports of his adjustment and of his 
positive efforts to fit himself for parole? 

If such a classification system existed, utilizing 
avpropriately wide degrees of custody, one of 
the major duties of the classification committees 
would be to determine when an offender was to 

3 Toward a Progressive Parole System, address of the late Frederick 
A. Moran, Chairman, New York Board of Parole, delivered at the Un- 


ve of Chicago Conference on Probation, Prisons, and Parole, June 
» 1950. 


* Vernon C. Branham and Samuel B. Kutash, Encyclopedia of Crim- 
‘nology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949, pp. 127 ff. 


pass to the next progressive (or retrogressive) de- 
gree of custody. Custody should range from that 
provided by maximum security to highly permis- 
sive camps. In such a classification system, the en- 
tire prison system stands or falls on the face-to- 
face relationships built up between classification 
committee and inmate in periodic conferences that 
would: (1) Review the facts of the case, (2) Re- 
view and discuss the basis of reclassification, (3) 
Serve to intensify the offender’s self-criticism, and 
(4) Serve to reward or to penalize. Under such a 
system, appearance before the paroling authority 
for parole consideration would be controlled by 
two principal factors: (1) Upper and lower limits 
of the imposed sentence, and (2) Progress 
through the sequential custodial program. Thus, 
the offender would have continuous, definitive evi- 
dence of the prison administration’s attitudes 
toward his efforts to rehabilitate himself. 

Under the proposed system of degrees of cus- 
tody, petitions for rehearing by the paroling au- 
thority would be unnecessary ; for each case would 
be subject to periodic review, systematic reclassi- 
fication, and appropriate segregation or release. 


Furloughs From Prison 


One step in preparing a man for free living 
that merits consideration is the authorized fur- 
lough. Eligibility to furlough would be determined 
by the prison classification committees and would 
involve custodial risk, feasibility of travel, of- 
fender’s welcome in the family situation, relation- 
ships between offender and community, plus a 
number of other considerations, including finan- 
cial aspects. By the time a man would have become 
eligible to furlough consideration, presumably he 
would be in a custody situation where he would be 
earning a small wage in a forestry camp, state 
park, with the division of highways, and, there- 
fore, could be expected to assume the financial 
obligation of the furlough. Through classification 
investigations, certain offenders would be found 
ineligible to furlough. Attempted escape or AWOL 
from authorized furlough undoubtedly would come 
within the purview of the existing statutes and 
would entail additional penalities. 


Detainers Should Not Be a Bar to Parole 


One segment of the prison population present- 
ing a unique problem for treatment is the man 
against whom a detainer has been filed. In most 
jurisdictions, the existence of a detainer precludes 
placing the man in any but a maximum security 
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situation and the presence of a warrant presents 
a problem both to the paroling authority and to 
the classification committee when considering the 
individual’s treatment program. The effect of 
warrants upon efforts to modify criminal attitudes 
and value systems is appreciable. Some offenders 
tend not to pursue self-improvement programs 
when they are aware that substantial penal servi- 
tude faces them elsewhere. Experience in many 
states has shown that warrants filed at the time 
of a man’s admission often are dropped after a 
passage of time. If a system of reporting could be 
instituted, whereby the wanting authority would 
be advised of the man’s progress, more intelligent 
action on detainers would be brought about. 

If a parole prospect has a detainer lodged 
against him, his chances of release may be af- 
fected. There are jurisdictions that will not con- 
sider a man for parole if such a document has been 
filed against him. A detainer may mean that a 
man automatically will be passed up for parole 
and will be required to serve the maximum of his 
sentence, receiving no opportunity for a concur- 
rent parole with the wanting jurisdiction, and 
having no opportunity of returning to stand trial 
in those instances where a conviction has not been 
entered. 

It would seem reasonable to suggest that ‘ition 
should not insist upon the return of a parole vio- 
lator serving a sentence in another state but, 
rather, the wanting authority should accept the 
recommendations of the holding authority and, 


5 Manual of Suggested Standards for a State Correctional System. 
New: York: American Prison Association, 1946. 
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when indicated, should allow for concurrent pa- 
role. No state automatically should pass a man to 
his maximum sentence, solely because a detainer 
has been placed against him. Any statute that 
makes the return of a parole violator mandatory 
should be repealed, giving secvemereena to the pa- 
roling authority. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it develops that a systematic 
study of the individual offender must continue to 
be the principal clue in our search for the causes 
of crime, the improvement of penal laws, the de- 
velopment of treatment programs, and the ulti- 
mate success of rehabilitation. There is no ques- 
tion but that crime is aggravated by inadequate 
parole procedure and deficiencies in parole super- 
vision. The recidivism rate indicates there is not 
enough centralization and coordination between 
classification, institutional services, paroling au- 
thority, and parole supervision. A well-organized, 
central control is necessary for solution of the re- 
cidivism problem. Representatives of the parole 
service should be members of the classification 
committees as recommended by the American 
Prison Association.’ And the parole staff has an 
obligation to participate in this systematic study 
of the individual offender as a member of the 
larger clinic team. 

Our premise, therefore, is that in any successful 
treatment program the prison administration, the 
paroling authority, and the parole supervisors 
must work as a clinic team conjointly with those 
who are directly engaged in reeducation of the of- 
fender—the classification board. 


PAROLE FOR MISDEMEANANTS TOO 


Our neglect of jail and house of correction inmates, our inattention to 
minor offenders, more than any other single cause, tends to increase the 
volume of crime in this country. If for any reason we are unable to attempt 
the rehabilitation of all offenders committed to penal institutions and are 
bound to limit our efforts in that respect to only a part of them, then let us 
devote these efforts to the misdemeanant. For every felon reclaimed to law- 
abiding life, 10 misdemeanants could be thus reclaimed, who, because of our 


neglect, ultimately become felons. 


—JUDGE HARRY M. FISHER 


My First Workday on Parole 


HAD NEVER met my employer until I reported 
[= work that first day. That in itself was 

enough to make me apprehensive. I couldn’t 
help but wonder about the kind of reception I 
would receive. My employer was the concession- 
naire of the barber shops at an Army Camp, and 
the job had been approved before my release 
meaning, of course, that he knew where I was 
from and something of my history. He knew that 
I had just been paroled from the state prison and 
this was my first day out. 

I reported for work early that day, hoping to 
make a good impression by my promptness. I was 
eager to get to work as I had about $2 left after 
paying my room rent in advance and I was plenty 
anxious to get going on this commission basis job. 
Business should be good and it would beat work- 
ing for a straight salary. The shop was open when 
I arrived and the only person there was standing 
at the cash register, transferring money from a 
canvas bag to the register. When I looked at him 
my heart dropped about a foot. There stood a man 
with the most evil and vicious face I had ever seen 
and he was drilling holes through me with his 
little ferret eyes, and I knew he was the boss. 

I’ve known some pretty rough boys in some of 
the places I have been and I decided that I 
wouldn’t let this character intimidate me so I 
pulled myself together and started to introduce 
myself but he cut me off before I had time to more 
than give my name. 


An Honest Day’s Work or Out You Go! 


- “Look, fellow, I know who you are, and I know 
where you came from and I know what you are,” 
he said, “and there’s something I want you to 
know right now. I’m the boss here and I’m gonna 
be the boss here and don’t you ever forget that. 
And another thing, I don’t like your kind of peo- 


Epitor’s Note: This account of a first workday 
on parole was received by Walter T. Stone, chief of 
the Division of Adult Paroles of the California 
Adult Authority, from one of his parolees who had 
read “An Employer’s Views About Hiring a Man 
Who Has Served Time” in the December 1953 issue 
of FEDFRAL PROBATION and was inspired to give a re- 
counting of his first workday as a narolee “in the 
hope that it may be of benefit to some future pa- 
rolee.” We are pleased to have it for publication. 
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ple and I want an honest day’s work or out you 
go.” 

I was trying to think of some reply when he in- 
terrupted again. 

“T know you’ve been loafing for years while th 
taxpayers were feeding you, but nobody’s going 
to give you anything here, these guys you will be 
working with are a bunch of cut-throats and if 
you can’t produce, that’s your tough luck.” 

By that time, all that was keeping me there was 
the fact that I was broke and had to work. I had 
to get a few bucks together, so I knew I would 
work until he actually fired me. And from the 
looks of things, that wouldn’t be very long in 
happening. 

The rest of the barbers had arrived and this 
gave old Evil-Eye an audience for his last few re- 
marks. 

“There’s your chair,’ he said pointing, “Now 
get over there and give me that honest day’s 
work.” As I turned to walk to the chair, he said, 
“Oh, by the way, I just made a bet with myself 
that I’d fire you before payday.” 

Ouch! I was thinking, he really emphasized that 
honest at every chance he had. What kind of joint 
am I getting into. Here I’m practically fired before 
I even get my chair dusted off. None of the other 
barbers even looked my way as I was setting up 
for work. None of them had spoken to me since 
they entered the shop. Well, to hell with them, I 
thought ; they can keep me on silence if they want. 
I’m going to work until they throw me out; I’m 
sure not going to let them make me quit. 


He Was Really Giving Me the Fish-Eye 


I'll admit I was a little shaky on my first cus- 
tomer and the job must have looked plenty lousy. 
Old Personality Kid was really giving me the fish- 
eve and just shook his head when the customer 
paid his check. That’s when I made up my mind 
that if he thought that was a lousy job, just wait 
until he sees what’s coming. 

The shop was full of customers and all that I 
had to do was to get them in and out of the chair 
as fast as I could. I turned on the old Jute Mill 
speed. The old task was 110 haircuts a day and I 
had my mind made up to equal that at least, if I 
lasted the day. I knew I was a better barber than 
anyone in that shop, but they weren’t going to see 
any first-class work. All they were going to see 
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was a guy making enough money to last a week 
before he got fired. 

At the end of the day when the shop closed I was 
feeling pretty well satisfied because I knew I had 
enough money coming to tide me over until I could 
find another job. I was putting my equipment 
away when the barber on my left stepped over 
and introduced himself. 

“Never saw anything like it,” he said, “in all my 
years as a barber. I’ve never seen a performance 
like that; every haircut was perfect. How do you 
do it?” 

We talked a few minutes and I learned that he 
was a minister. I told him where I was living and 
that I was a stranger to the town. He immediately 
invited me to attend services at his church on Sun- 
day and extended an invitation to his home for 
Sunday dinner. I thanked him for his courtesy 
and told him I would be happy to accept but that 
I probably wouldn’t be working there by that time. 
He looked at me rather strangely and said good 
night. 

The old man who worked on the end chair came 
over. He was a small, stooped, old man and he 
looked tired. , 

“Say, pardner,” he said, “how about slowing 
down a little tomorrow; you worked hell out of us 
today and I couldn’t keep up with you. Do you 
know that I have made more money today than 
I’ve ever earned in one day before, but I can’t keep 
up the pace; give us a break and slow down.” 

“You say you’ve made more money today than 
you ever made—why squawk?” 

“Yes,” he said, that’s true, but I live in a 
trailer house—my wife and I—and she’s not used 
to having so much money and I don’t want to 
spoil her this late in life.” 

The old man and I were friends right then and 
there and while talking to him, I thought of trying 
to walk out with him in order to avoid the boss 
and mayhe I would be able to get in another day 
before he fired me. I was apparently engrossed in 
a conversation with the old man as we headed for 


the door, but no luck; old Simon Legree had spot- 
ted me. 


A Man I Could Level With 


“Hey, you,” he yelled, “wait a minute, I want 
to see you.” 

Well, this is it, I told myself, but I was ready to 
say a few words by this time. “Look,” I told him, 
“T know you’re going to fire me, so just pay me off 
and let it go at that. Maybe you’ve got your rea- 
sons and maybe I don’t blame you too much, but 


_ don’t start giving me any more of your pep talks; 


just give me the money and I’ll go quietly.” 

“Fire you?” he said in apparent surprise. 
“Whatever gave you that idea? I just wanted to 
try to find out what kind of a sales talk you use to 
sell shampoos. You broke the shop record for 
shampoos, as well as haircuts, for one day.” 

I was standing there in amazement when he 
reached into the cash register, took a $20 bill, and 
handed it to me. I couldn’t believe this was the 
boss. 

“You will need that to tide you over until pay- 
day,” he said, “and if you run short, just let me 
know and I'll be glad to let you have what you 
need.” 

I tried to say thanks but I only mumbled and I 
don’t suppose he knew what I was trying to say. 

“Oh, one more thing,” he continued, “about this 
morning. I just wanted to try to find out if you 
had the courage to try to work under that kind of 
condition or whether you were looking for a spot 
where everybody would feel sorry for you. Well, 
I’ll see you tomorrow. Good night.” 

I was afraid to try to answer. I felt choked up 
so I turned and walked to the door. I glanced 
briefly into“the mirror on the opposite wall. He 
was smiling, with a look of complete satisfaction 
on his face. I wondered how I had ever been able 
to think of that face as vicious or evil. I knew he 
was a man I could level with. 

I reached the street with a lift in my heart and 
knew that this had heen not only the first day, but 
a perfect day. 


The greatest asset of any nation is the spirit of its peo- 
ple, and the greatest danger that can menace any nation is 
the breakdown of that spirit—the will to win and the cour- 


age to work. 


—GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


Alcoholics Anonymous in Prisons 


ANONYMoOUS* 


California, who at that time was Clinton T. 

Duffy, took the great step of introducing the 
Alcoholics Anonymous program to alcoholic in- 
mates. Shortly after the start of the group there, 
Warden Duffy wrote the following: 

Repeal of prohibition could not, as many believed, re- 
sult in lessening of crimes directly due to drinking. 
There continued to be committed to penal institutions a 
large percentage of men who, except when under the in- 
fluence of liquor, were law-abiding citizens; men who 
lose all control over their actions as soon as they have 
taken the first drink; men who, periodically, went on 
drinking sprees for periods as long as several months 
during which time they neither knew nor cared where 
they were nor what they did. ; 

These victims of the pernicious alcoholic habit, being 
totally irresponsible during these periods, commit acts 
ranging from writing checks without sufficient funds, or 


“borrowing” an automobile, to more serious offenses too 
numerous to list here. 


Sobered, they are shocked to learn that they are in 
trouble. Their remorse is genuine, but a serious law vio- 
lation or perhaps a series of violations have occurred. 

It was apparent to us that the alcoholic presented a 
problem of rehabilitation which the prison program was 
not meeting. Our board of prison terms and paroles was 
well aware of the importance of continuing aid to such 
men after release on parole. 

“If,” as our state director of parole officers for Cali- 
fornia has so often said, “we can keep our parolees sober 
we can keep them out of jail.” 

This initial start of A.A. in a prison was an ex- 
periment in what might almost be termed “un- 
known quantities.” There was no way of telling, 
at that time, whether the men with alcoholic back- 
grounds who were in prison would be receptive to 
the A.A. message. Neither was there any way of 
being able to measure what success could be at- 
tained by indoctrinating men behind bars in the 
philosophy of the A.A. recovery program. And 
yet, from that courageous beginning has developed 
a general acceptance that A.A., as a recovery pro- 
gram, has a definite place in our prisons. The Al- 
coholic Foundation which is the General Service 
Headquarters for all of Alcoholics Anonymous, re- 
ports that there are presently registered with 
them 235 such prison groups, with an estimated 
membership of over 10,000 men. 

However, during the early years of prison A.A., 
the growth and progress of penal groups was very 
slow. There were many problems involved with 
the formation of such groups, and in those days 


any experiment of this kind, which fell so far out- 


I: MARCH 1941 the warden at San Quentin in 


* This article is by a member of Alcoholics Anonymous and was sub- 
mitted, previous to publication, to A.A.’s General Service Headquarters. 
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side of the customary prison procedures, was, in- 
deed, a gamble for any warden or superintendent 
to take. Security regulations of long standing had, 
necessarily, to be relaxed for the purpose of bring- 
ing A.A. speakers into the prison. Any untoward 
incident, as a result of this, would not only have 
precluded any possibility of an A.A. group being 
formed, but also might conceivably have placed the 
warden and other officials in an untenable posi- 
tion. 

Fortunately, no such incident occurred and 
enough men of vision and courage became inter- 
ested in the A.A. program to give it a chance in 
their own institutions. This made it possible to 
begin to evaluate the results of the A.A. message 
in terms of its effect upon the inmate members of 
inmate groups. 


Goal of A.A. Programs in Prison 


Of course, the ultimate goal of carrying the 
A.A. message to the man in prison is to help him 
to maintain his sobriety upon his release. For this 
reason, it has frequently been asked, what good is 
A.A. in prison since the men there can’t drink any- 
way? Parenthetically it might be stated that this 
assumption is not wholly correct. Alcohol, in some 
form, is obtainable in many prisons and has been 
known to be a problem. However, in addition to 
giving the inmate an understanding of his prob- 
lem, and a sound basis of A.A. before his release 
in order that his sobriety might be maintained on 
the outside, there has been an additional aspect 
of A.A.’s effect upon inmate groups that was not 
anticipated. This has heen the fact that those men 
who have sincerely attempted to practice the A.A. 
program during their imprisonment have found 
that they could change their attitude and their 
thinking. They have heen able to lose the resent- 
ments that have ridden them and to accept their 
imprisonment. As a result, they have become 
better prisoners. Along these lines, it might be in- 
teresting to note that during the past couple of 
years, when there have been disturbances in sev- 
eral prisons, there has been no record that an A.A. 
member has participated in any of them. 

Warden Alfred F. Dowd, who was the warden 
at Indiana State Prison for many years, took a 
step forward in prison A.A. in the spring of 1952 
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when the Indiana State Prison played host to the 
First Regional Conference of A.A. prison groups 
that had ever been held. The wardens, sociologists, 
parole officers, and all others interested in the re- 
habilitation of the men in their respective prisons, 
from eight maximum security prisons in the mid- 
dle west, attended this conference. This provided 
an interchange of ideas and a general “sharing 
of experience,” the latter being a basic concept of 
A.A. After the conference, Warden Dowd wrote: 


One of the most. dominant facts that emerged from 
the First Regional Conference of A.A. prison groups is 
that the Alcoholics Anonymous program is now a defi- 
nite and integral part of prison administration and no 
prison adminstrator who has had the experience ofan 
ei group behind the walls would ever be without its 

e 


_ The helplessness which I have felt during my 30 years 
in penology as I have watched the never-ending stream 
of men entering prison because of the indirect cause of 
alcohol has been changed to hopefulness and helpfulness 
for every alcoholic prisoner who honestly and sincerely 
embraces the A.A. program.... 


As an indication of this increased interest on 
the part of prison administrators, it is interesting 
to note that last year the Prison Board of the State 
of Texas recommended that an A.A. group be en- 
couraged to function in each of the 14 units of the 
Texas Prison System. This decision of the Prison 
Board of Texas could be the forerunner of similar 
action in other states. 


Cooperation From the Institution and 
Outside A.A. Groups 

With this backlog of 12 years of experience it 
would now seem possible to draw two general con- 
clusions. First, the most successful inmate group 
is the one which can function as nearly as possible 
along traditional lines, with its own inmate officers 
and committees, similar to outside groups. Sec- 
ondly, the ultimate success of A.A. for the inmate, 
and resultantly for the ex-inmate, is directly com- 
mensurate to the support the group receives from 
A.A. itself. The first condition is dependent upon 
the cooperation of the institution, and the second 
upon the cooperation of the outside A.A. groups. 
The cooperation of the institution involves the 
granting of privileges long considered impossible 
in maximum security prisons, such as allowing the 
group to meet without guard supervision and 
freedom of correspondence with other prison 
groups. The continuing growth of prison A.A. 
and the increasing number of ex-inmates and pa- 
rolees who are successfully continuing their A.A. 
way of life on the outside have pointed up the need 
for a more definite approach by outside A.A. mem- 
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bers to the problem of A.A. sponsorship for the 
inmate member upon his release. 

During the years 1952 and 1953 it became ap- 
parent that there were more and more A.A. mem- 
bers who were interested in meeting the challenge 
offered in helping prison A.A. Although many 
local areas have had active institution committees 
in the past, who have attempted to cooperate with 
the institutions program, new committees and 
fellowships are now being formed. These commit- 
tees or fellowships, many of them sparked by ex- 
inmates, are endeavoring to evolve some sort of 
direct contact between individual outside A.A. 
members and the inmate during his preparole 
period. This eliminates the transition period from 
the prison groups to the outside groups which is 
so dangerous to the ex-inmate, for it is during 
this period, with the loneliness, frustrations, and 
feelings of social inferiority, that the alcoholic is 
most severely tempted to return to alcohol. With 
these programs, however, the inmate being re- 
leased can be met at the prison gate, and his ad- 
vent into an A.A. group outside the prison is 
already prepared. Thus he does not feel hesitant 
about his reception and continues without inter- 
ruption his efforts to build a new way of life. 


Selection of Members 


Although these two aspects of cooperation are 
intensely important to any institutional group, 
there is another phase of the growth of inmate 
A.A. which is an indication of the sincerity of pur- 
pose of most of these groups. During the early 
progress of A.A. in prisons, one of the most fre- 
quent questions raised, by both institution author- 
ities and by A.A. members themselves, was how 
it would be possible to ascertain whether an in- 
mate was sincere in his approach to the program, 
or whether the groups would not become bogged 
down by the “phonies” and “anglers” who would 
make an effort to use A.A. for personal gain and 
for the good mark it might give them on their pa- 
role records. Needless to say, there have been 
many instances where men of this type have at- 
tempted to become a part of the inmate A.A. 
group, without the sincerity of purpose so vitally 
necessary to the attainment of any permanent so- 
briety. Therefore, it is interesting to note that the 
inmate groups themselves are making individual 
and collective efforts to maintain the quality of 
their groups and to find ways and means of insur- 
ing the sincerity of their membership. _ 

Traditionally, A.A. has always said that.anyone 
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is a member who says he is, and therefore the idea 
of screening in any way has. always been con- 
sidered abhorrent by most A.A. members. How- 
ever, in most of the larger prison groups, they 
have discovered that some sort of screening proc- 
ess is necessary in order that the group may not 
be disrupted by men who are not sincere in their 
approach to the program. This has been handled 
in different ways in different groups. Some groups 
have a regular screening committee of inmates 
who interview the prospective member. Other 
groups have plans whereby beginners’ meetings 
are held for a long enough period of time to insure 
a degree of sincerity upon the part of the prospec- 
tive member before he is finally admitted into the 
group. In other words, the inmate groups them- 
selves are making a tremendous effort to main- 
tain the quality of their groups so that the privi- 
leges which have been granted them, and which 
are so deeply appreciated, may not in any way be 
taken advantage of. Most of them are jealous of 
these privileges and guard them well. 


Contact With Other Prison Groups 


Another example of the efforts that the inmate 
groups are making to gain a broader understand- 
ing of A.A. is the growth of their attempts to be 
in contact with other prison groups and so to 
“share their experience.” There are two basic 
media that are being used for this contact. Fifty 
of these inmate A.A. groups have been granted 
permission to publish their own inmate A.A. pub- 
lication. These are mailed to most of the other 
prison groups, and so a broad base of sharing has 
been established. More recently, there has devel- 
oped the use of tape recordings for inmate A.A. 
meetings. Twelve inmate groups now have a back- 
log of such tape recordings which they are happy 
to send to other inmate groups on a loan-out basis. 

Both of these methods of contact serve a double 
purpose. First, literature has always been a prob- 
lem for the average inmate group. They have no 
funds with which to keep themselves supplied, and 
they are largely dependent upon the good will of 
the outside A.A. groups in the area, or upon the 
policy of the institution itself. Therefore, these 
inmate magazines are an addition to their regular 
available A.A. literature. In the case of the tape 
recordings, it is frequently difficult for an inmate 
group to maintain sufficient contact with outside 
groups to insure that there be a continuity of 
meetings brought into the prison. There is no 
question that the hearing of a new talk, of a new 
approach to A.A., is tremendously stimulating to 
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the inmate members, even as it is to groups on the 
outside. Therefore, the possibility of exchanging 
tapes with other institutions has broadened the 
whole concept of outside meetings. In all of their 
group experience the prison groups have A.A.’s 
General Service Headquarters, Box 459, Grand 
Central Annex, New York City 17, as a focal point 
for these efforts at “sharing their experience.” 
General Service Headquarters has special services 
to these groups available. 


Results Are Encouraging 


The most important part of the A.A. program, 
as it is the most important part of any prison re- 
habilitation program, is the individual. Therefore, 
what are the results of all this A.A. prison ac- 
tivity? There is now enough accumulated experi- 
ence to have a few figures available. A.A.’s head- 
quarters has reported that one group with an ac- 
tive list of 103 members, which has been in exist- 
ance a little over 2 years, has reported that out of 
73 members released, 64 are making good on the 
outside. One of the largest of the prison groups 
with a reported membership of 400, reports that 
out of a total of 465 inmates who have been either 
paroled or discharged in the past year, less than 
10 percent have been returned. Another smaller 
group has reported a similar percentage—since 
the group was organized, 61 had been discharged 
and paroled, and of that total only 3 have been re- 
turned as parole violators. As stated earlier, many 
of these ex-inmates who are successful with A.A. 
on the outside become interested in the whole 
problem of prison A.A. and are working with the 
inmate groups. As a result, another old prison 
regulation has been relaxed several times and ex- 
inmates who have been sober for a sufficient pe- 
riod of time on the outside have been allowed to 
return to the prison, in order to show those in- 
mate members who are still awaiting their release 
that it is possible to make a success of A.A. in 
their everyday lives. One of the most stirring ex- 
amples of this took place last year at the sixth 
anniversary meeting of an established prison 
group. The leader of this meeting was the first 
secretary of the inmate group at the time of its 
formation. He has now re-established himself in a 
new community. When he returned for this anni- 
versary meeting, he addressed the inmates and the 
many guests who were present and said: “You 
want to know whether Alcoholics Anonymous will 
work? I want to show you!” He then called out the 
names of 17 former inmates—all men who had 
achieved their sobriety through their initial mem- 
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bership in that inmate group. These men all stood, 
several of them with their wives, and demon- 
strated in a heartwarming fashion that indeed 
A.A. does work. 

As is evident, tremendous progress has been 
made in the development of the A.A. program in 
prison since its inception in 1941. This progress 
has not only been reflected in the number of in- 
mate groups, but in the way that these groups 
have handled their own problems as they have 
arisen, and in the increasing cooperation of the 
many institution officials, as well as of A.A. as a 
whole. However, there is still much to be accom- 
plished toward the final rehabilitation of these 
men who have paid their debt to society with their 
imprisonment. Prison officials can do no more than 
to see to it that each inmate receives every oppor- 
tunity during his time in prison to help himself. 
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A.A.’s primary purpose is solely to help the sick 
alcoholic, who is interested, to recover from the 
disease of alcohol through the A.A. recovery pro- 
gram. Although both of these advantages give 
the inmate who is sincere an opportunity to re- 
make his life, such as could not have been con- 
ceived of in the past, he still has the tremendous 
hurdle of making his way in society as a whole. 
He has to have a job, he must find a place to live, 
and his children need to grow up and go to school 
with the children in the neighborhood. Those ex- 
inmates who have embraced the A.A. program 
have willingly paid their debts to society. Perhaps, 
as there comes to be a greater and more intimate 
understanding of this problem, society itself can 
write the debt off as “paid” and learn to live with 
their new neighbors. 


Concepts of Limited Responsibility 


By A. WARREN STEARNS, M.D. 
Practicing Psychiatrist, Boston, Massachusetts* 


was recognized as an excuse for crime. It is 

generally stated that the Romans excused in- 
sane persons from punishment. For several hun- 
dred years in English law it has been an accepted 
principle that insane persons are not to be pun- 
ished. However, there has been a constant struggle 
to define insanity. One rule after another has gone 
by the board. An early rule said, “If he can beget 
a child, he is no fool.” Another was the wild beast 
test, and for many years the existence of delusions 
was required. 


ik IS NOT CERTAIN how far back mental disease 


Concept of “Moral Imbecility” 


There were constant efforts to expand the nar- 
row concept of insanity. which was used. Isaac 
Ray in 1838 made a plea for an extension of the 
concept of insanity in criminal law. His chapter 
on “Moral Insanity” did not, as oftentimes be- 
lieved, deal with a lack of moral sense, but with 
forms of mental disease which would now be 
called dementia praecox or manic depressive in- 
sanity. The word “moral” at that time referred to 
psychological factors rather than those factors 


* Dr. Stearns is also professor of sociology at Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass. 


now considered moral. The concept of moral im- 
becility did not come until later. 


Right and Wrong Test 


Haslam, as early as 1817, spoke of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil as a test, and Prichard is 
quoted by Ray. Ray’s postulates have long since 
been generally accepted. The famous M’Naghton 
case in 1843 brought the matter to a head. It is 
so well known that it need not be repeated here, 
but on June 15, 1843, Abner Rogers, Jr., was in- 
dicted for the murder of Charles Lincoln, Jr., 
warden of the Massachusetts State Prison. At his 
trial, the only defense offered was insanity. Judge 
Lemuel Shaw, the chief justice, set forth the Rule 
in his charge. In the published report of Judge 
Shaw’s charge, in a footnote, the opinion of the 
House of Lords is referred to. This case is still the 
one ordinarily used, and from that time on Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as all states save one, has 
used the right and wrong test. Although psychia- 
trists as a group have almost universally attacked 
this test, it still holds; presumably for want of a 
a better means of handling the matter. In fact, 
last year the report of the British Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment, after 4 years of de- 
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liberation, has just appeared. The Commission 
would prefer abolishing all “tests,” but agrees 
that if any are used, the M’Naghton Rules are in- 
adequate and should be supplemented by a further 
provision that the accused was “incapable of pre- 
venting himself from committing” the act. In the 
editorial “Comment,” Viscount Simon is quoted 
in his Cavendish Lecture, “The Doctor in the 
Witness-Box.” Viscount Simon specifically says, 
“.. according to the present law a person of un- 
sound mind may nevertheless be criminally re- 
sponsible... .” 


Irresistible Impulse 


To be sure, the irresistible impulse has had 
some little standing and New Hampshire, walking 
boldly alone, states that there is no test; that the 
mentality of a culprit is a question of fact to be 
determined by the jury. In a general way, the 
quite grossly insane know when they have done 
wrong—as does a dog or cat caught stealing. 
Honest but practical psychiatrists solve this ques- 
tion as follows: If a patient has a definite psy- 
chosis, one which would warrant commitment to a 
hospital for mental disease, all questions are an- 
swered in the negative; that is, they do not know 
the difference between right and wrong. If they 
do not have a frank psychosis, the same questions 
are answered positively ; that is, they do know the 
difference between right and wrong. And so this 
matter, while presenting great theoretical prob- 
lems, presents little practical difficulty. When 
doctors disagree, it has more often to do with what 
constitutes insanity than with what constitutes 
responsibility. When doctors accept this compro- 
mise they do so, I believe, with the following justi- 
fication: They do not presume to say that an indi- 
vidual with dementia praecox did not know what 
he was doing in committing a particular act, that 
he did not know it was wrong, and that if he did 
it he would be punished. What they actually say is 
that cases of dementia praecox belong to a cate- 
gory of cases that are considered to be irrespon- 
sible, because of mental disease, and therefore 
doctors are expressing their opinion as to how this 
category should be handled rather than trying to 
analyze the inner life of the individual. If one at- 
tempts to analyze individual motivation, he soon 
becomes bogged down in futile speculation con- 
cerning free will and such abstractions. Further- 
more, when you leave the realm of the psychosis, 
there is no next stopping place. 
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Other Explanations of Responsibility 


Perhaps the best definition of responsibility is 
by Stephens, as follows: Is this person responsible 
in the sense of being liable by the law of England, 
as it is, to be punished for the act he has done? In 
other words, it is a value judgment. This appears 
to he almost the same as the New Hampshire lack 
of a rule. The recent publication of the correspon- 
dence between Judge Doe of New Hampshire and 
Dr. Isaac Ray would seem to indicate that Judge 
Doe got his ideas from Isaac Ray. Stephens also 
sets forth the desirable end of all legislation, as 
follows: No act is a crime if the person who does 
it is at the time when it was done prevented either 
by defective mental power or by any disease af- 
fecting his mind from controlling his own conduct, 
unless the absence of the power of control has been 
produced by his own fault. 

The problem isn’t so easy with other groups. 
That is, the feebleminded, psychopathic, epileptic, 
and senile. Long ago, in fact as early as 1838, 
when the French Penal Code was revised, there 
was a question as to the propriety of recognizing 
limited responsibility. Trelat, in 1861, set forth 
and advocated the recognition of the “demifous,” 
and gave the following categories: 

Imbeciles and Feeble-minded 

Satyriasists and Nymphomaniacs 
Monomaniacs 

Erotomaniacs 

Jealous Patients 

Dipsomaniacs 

Spendthrifts and Adventurous Characters 
The Conceited or Boastful 
Evil-Doers 

Kleptomaniacs 

11. Suicides 

12. The Inert 

13. Patients With a Lucid Mania 
The works of Charles Mercier and David Mauds- 
ley are to be noted. Once again, in 1883, Stephens 
sets up three possible findings for a Jury: (1) 
Guilty; (2) Guilty, but power of self-control di- 
minished by insanity; and (3) Not guilty, on 
grounds of limited responsibility. The fullest dis- 
cussion of this matter is of course to be found in 
Grasset, in 1907. He makes a good case for the 
existence of such a group, but was unable to swing 
it over the line where it would be recognized in 
trials of guilt. However, certainly since his time 
it has been recognized, when the question of dis- 
position was considered. That the dilemma cre- 
ated by these discussions is not a new one is best 
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illustrated in the discussion of Dr. Combe’s case 
in 1829: 


In the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, Mr. George 
Combe saw a patient in 1829, who had been confined for 
10 years. He exhibited a total want of moral feeling and 
principle, yet possessed considerable intelligence, in- 
pony, and plausibility. He had been a scourge to his 

amily from childhood, had been turned out of the army 
as an incorrigible villain, had attempted the life of a 
soldier, had been repeatedly flogged, had attempted the 

_ life of his father. Respecting this man, Dr. Crawford, 
substitute physician at the Asylum, made the following 
remarks: “He never was different from what he is now; 
he has never evinced the slightest mental incoherence 
on any one point, nor any kind of hallucinations. It is 
one of those cases where there is great difficulty in draw- 
ing the line between extreme moral depravity and in- 
sanity, and in deciding at what point an individual 
should cease to be considered as a responsible moral 
agent, and amenable to the laws. The governors and 
medical gentlemen of the Asylum have often had doubts 
whether they were justified in keeping him as a lunatic, 
thinking him a more fit subject for a Bridewell. He ap- 
pears, however, so totally callous with regard to every 
moral wrong, so completely destitute of all sense of 
shame or remorse, when reproved for his vices or crimes, 
and has proved himself so utterly incorrigible through- 
out life, that it is almost certain that any jury, before 
whom he might be brought, would satisfy their doubts 
by returning him insane, which, in such a case, is the 
most humane line to pursue. He was dismissed several 
times from the Asylum, and sent there for the last time 
for attempting to poison his father; and it seems fit he 
should be kept there for life as a moral lunatic; but 
there has never been the least symptom of diseased ac- 
tions of the brain, which is the general concomitant of 
what is usually understood as insanity. This, I consider, 
might with propriety be made the foundation for a di- 
vision of lunatics into two great classes—those who were 
insane from original constitution, and never were other- 
wise; and those who have been insane at some period of 
life from diseased action of the brain, either permanent 
or intermittent. 


We have not advanced beyond this point today, 
despite more than a century of discussion. The 
recent Fisher case represents a new and fresh 
attack and attempt to open the door for nonpsy- 
chotic patients. 


So-Called “Habitual Criminal” 


The criminal law has recognized unwittingly 
the existence of a specialized group prone to com- 
mit crime. For many years it has been recognized 
that there was a type of persons who, for want of 
a better name, were called habitual criminals. The 
Charlestown State Prison was opened in 1805. It 
was the second of John Howard’s penitentiary 
houses in America. It was hoped by the procedure 
set forth by John Howard that the heart of the 
criminal would be softened and that he would 
come forth and sin no more. Alas, this did not 
prove true. Those who had been treated once 
tended to-require more treatment. Massachusetts, 
as early as 1817, again in 1885, passed laws by 
which habitual criminals could be given long sen- 


tences. The notorious Baumes law of New York is 
another case in point. 

In the early part of this century, psychiatry 
became socialized. Dr. Salmon used to refer to the 
escape from the madhouse. At any rate, there was 
a great deal of work outside of institutions on the 
part of psychiatrists; and it was early recognized 
that the incidence of feeblemindedness in prison 
populations was greater than its incidence in the 
general population. The work of Goddard at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, Fernald at Waverley, and Mrs. 
Hodder at Sherburne called attention to this fact, 
and very dramatic cases were recited tending to 
show the relatively greater criminality among 
feebleminded persons. It will be noted in all the 
works discussing responsibility and limited re- 
sponsibility that the occasion for such discussion 
was the more or less philosophical question as to 
whether such persons should be punished, or 
whether or not the punishment should be softened 
in such cases. Although traditionally the insane 
have been found not guilty, and thus free from 
punishment, they have been incarcerated in hos- 
pitals for insane criminals where for the most 
part the regime has been less desirable, less med- 
ical, certainly less therapeutic than in well-run 
prisons. It is not unusual for a person with some 
degree of mental impairment to be willing to plead 
guilty to second degree murder and take a life sen- 
tence rather than be incarcerated in a hospital for 
insane criminals. This brings up another point, 
formerly much discussed but long since forgotten 
and yet one which still seems quite timely, namely, 
the distinction between the criminally insane and 
insane criminals. In a population like Bridgewater 
State Hospital there are many persons of refine- 
ment and gentleness who have had an attack of 
mental disease in which a serious crime has been 
committed, who find it a great hardship to live in 
a community at least half of whom are very de- 
graded, wicked and vicious; namely, the chronic 
offender who has subsequently become insane. 
Properly speaking, those whose crime is due en- 
tirely to mental disease might be in hospitals un- 
der the Department of Mental Disease, while those 
whose mental disease is incident to a career of 
criminality might properly be held in an institu- 
tion like Bridgewater. 

Another factor which might be mentioned at 
this point is the traditional distinction between the 
civil and the criminal law in matters of respon- 
sibility. Guardianship over aged and infirm, spend- 
thrifts, certain feebleminded is quite easy to ob- 
tain, yet in criminal matters such persons are held 
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up to the full penalty of the law. This is well illus- 
trated by the case of Commonwealth vs. Sheppard 
and Millard. These persons had been committed as 
defective delinquents, and confined, presumably 
for life, under what was at that time supposed to 
be a civil process. However, they killed three 
guards at the Bridgewater State Hospital. They 
were tried in 1942 for first degree murder, and 
their sole defense was insanity. They had been 
confined for years in schools for the feebleminded 
and at Bridgewater under a commitment imply- 
ing irresponsibility. Five psychiatrists testified as 
to their lack of capacity, yet they were convicted 
of first degree murder and electrocuted. 


The Feebleminded and Crime 


At the time of the discovery of the greater, 
higher incidence of feebleminded and criminal 
populations, mental hygiene was being promoted 
and it was a day of propaganda. The public was 
sold this idea, and it almost seemed 40 or 50 years 
ago as though, if the feebleminded could be segre- 
gated, a great step would be taken in the control of 
crime. Two things have happened which have dis- 
illusioned us. In the first place, social studies have 
revealed that at least 2 percent of the population 
are feebleminded, and that most of them are as 
good as gold, if they have a certain amount of su- 
pervision. Again, studies of criminal populations 
have shown a relatively small percentage to be 
feebleminded; and the relationship between I.Q. 
and criminal behavior has seemed less and less 
definite. My own study of the inmates of Charles- 
town State Prison was an early example of such 
work. 

The pressure to do something with the habitual 
criminal, combined with the pressure to do some- 
thing with the neglected feebleminded coalesced. 
At the height of this emotional fervor to do some- 
thing about the feebleminded criminal, a so-called 
defective delinquent law was passed in Massachu- 
setts in 1911. If one reads the writings of Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald, or the records of the meetings 
held in 1910 and 1911, it is clear that this deter- 
mination to do something wasn’t confined to the 
feebleminded. It had to do, as Dr. Fernald said, 
with those deficient in willpower and emotional 
control, as well as those deficient in intellect. Un- 
fortunately, or perhaps fortunately, no money 
was appropriated to implement this law, and 
there was much discussion as to how it should be 
implemented, and also as to what groups should 
come within its scope. One of the difficulties in 
getting concrete action was; the definition of de- 
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fective delinquent. My study, in 1915, set forth 
some of the problems encountered. 

In 1917, New York State passed a similar law, 
and set aside the prison at Napanoch. They limited 
their admission to the feebleminded. When Mas- 
sachusetts finally set aside quarters for the defec- 
tive delinquent at Bridgewater in 1921, they 
followed the New York lead. At that time, the 
psychopathic personality as defined by Dr. Krae- 
pelin seemed pretty concrete. As might have been 
expected, human nature being as it is, if a serious, 
revolting crime were committed it did not take 
much defect to justify commitment as a defective 
delinquent. Reversely, if there were a lot of men- 
tal defect it did not take much crime to justify 
commitment. It was not unusual to have cases 
committed with I.Q.’s bringing them well out of 
the feebleminded class. The population was 
weighted on the sexual side. The popular revulsion 
against sex crimes, especially where force and 
brutality were used, or where the victims were 
children, led to a very much larger percentage of 
sex offenders being admitted. The institution at 
Bridgewater did not have a staff competent to 
work these cases up properly, pass upon the ques- 
tion of release, supervise them when released, in 
other words social service. A provisional staff 
was just beginning at Bridgewater; the superin- 
tendent did not wish the sole responsibility, and 
the law was revised turning the matter over to the 
parole board. The parole board, being politically 
appointed, had less to offer than the superinten- 
dent of the institution, and found this task very 
difficult and very irksome. So the law was amended 
again, putting the matter of recommendation for 
parole up to the Department of Mental Health. 
Unhappily, as this law was about to be passed, 
the managers of the schools for the feebleminded 
in Massachusetts seized the opportunity to insert 
a section in the law giving them the power to 
commit by transfer to the Department of Defec- 
tive Delinquents, unruly or recalcitrant inmates 
of the schools for the feebleminded. 

Thus, in the beginning, 67 percent of the space 
at Bridgewater was filled by transfers from the 
schools for the feebleminded. One of the inten- 
tions or claims was, in the beginning, that these 
persons should have specialized treatment, and 
that they should be committed rather than sen- 
tenced—in other words, handled as sick persons 
rather than as criminals. Everyone acted in good 
faith, and they were in fact committed. But they 
were sent to a prison which had previously been 
declared to be a penal institution, so I am told. 
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No provisions were made for specialized medical 
care, supervision, or classification ; only the slight- 
est staff was gathered to determine their I.Q.’s, 
and they were handled like any other prisoners; 
military drill, schooling, industries, were set up 
for them. On the whole it worked reasonably well, 
but from the beginning there was considerable 
trouble about the question of release. Nobody 
wanted this responsibility, as the above changes 
in the law reveal this continuing effort to escape 
responsibility of release. The plans called for spe- 
cialized treatment, but the practice became almost 
sheer segregation. The Department of Mental 
Health blithely evaded its full responsibility by 
employing two physicians to go to Bridgewater 
now and then and recommend for or against pa- 
role. The parole board then acted sometimes ac- 
cording to the advice, but often ignoring the ad- 
vice of the Department of Mental Health. This 
was particularly true of sex offenders. Nobody 
wanted to let a sex offender out. So, the matter re- 
mained until lawyers were employed to obtain the 
release of certain individuals. The mass of the in- 
dividuals there had no friends or families. When 
they did have families, the families didn’t want 
them out; and certainly society didn’t. But cer- 
tain cases were brought to court on habeas corpus, 
and a claim was made that the Bill of Rights had 
been ignored in their original commitment. 

In the O’Leary case, it was found that he hadn’t 
had legal notice and hadn’t been represented by 
counsel. And so he was released. Those who had 
maneuvered their admissions to the institutions 
thought nothing of the Bill of Rights, as they were 
thinking in terms of civil commitment for mental 
disease. But when it was brought to the attention 
of the Supreme Court that these individuals were 
actually in a penal institution, many of them pre- 
sumably for life, they were promptly released. 
Since 1922 there have been 1,300 committed to the 
Department of Defective Delinquents at Bridge- 
water. During the first few years, 50 or 60 were 
committed every year. This, of course, was tre- 
mendously increased by transfers from schools for 
the feebleminded. For the last few years, the num- 
ber of commitments has been falling off to perhaps 
5 or 10 a year. In other words, the law appeared 
to have been falling into disuse even before the 
present agitation began. To date, nearly half of 
the inmates of the institution have applied for re- 
lease on a writ of habeas corpus. Many of them, 
approximately two hundred, have been released. 
The law has again been modified so some have 
been recommitted; this time with proper recogni- 
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tion of the Bill of Rights. Whether the new law 
will prove to be constitutional remains to be seen. 
We have what seems to be a strange paradox. The 
feebleminded are considered responsible or com- 
petent, as in the Sheppard-Millard case; they are 
committed, possibly for life—because of supposed 
irresponsibility. How can this dilemma be solved? 
How can we blow hot and cold with the same 
breath? Many of them had had guardians because 
of their incompetency, but in criminal law they 
are competent! Should we repeal the law, and 
start over again, devising some scheme by which 
sick people can be committed to medical care, and 
criminals can be sentenced to criminological care? 


Sex Psychopath Laws 


A few years ago, public opinion in the United 
States became very much concerned with sexual 
crime, and the same agitation and the same type 
of propaganda took place as with defective delin- 
quents. This time it was the sexual psychopath. 
Atrocious murders, whether sexual or whether 
committed by psychopaths, were headlined and the 
cry was “Something must be done!” This led to 
the passage in several states of the so-called ‘“‘sex- 
ual psychopath law.” An atrocious murder of a 
female child by a boy recently paroled from a re- 
form school set the fire going in Massachusetts. 
Politicians saw political capital, reformers saw 
the opportunity to extend the frontier of social 
progress, and with much travail a sexual psycho- 
path law was passed in Massachusetts. Although 
psychiatrists as a whole agree that there is no 
such thing clinically as a sexual psychopath, an 
attempt was made to define this class by law. The 
definition was largely cribbed from the Wisconsin 
law ; it was used because it had been declared con- 
stitutional in that state. When the judges saw the 
law, they immediately said it was unworkable 
and practically refused to accept it. But one com- 
mitment has been made under this law, in the 
opinion of the writer not a sexual psychopath— 
assuming that there is such a thing—and he still 
languishes in the hospital for insane criminals. 
All that has been said about the defective delin- 
quent can be repeated about the sexual psycho- 
path. There has been much lip-service given to 
treatment, and yet in the main the purpose of the 
law has been to segregate sexual criminals. The 
so-called psychopathy is realiy a pretext by which 
the criminal law is protected from such a das- 
tardly act, under the guise of medical treatment. 
Here again, what shall we do? Shall we repeal the 
law and start over again, placing sick people un- 


der medical care and criminals under correctional 
care? 


Need of Modification of Criminal Law 


In conclusion, the following comment seems in- 
dicated. First, there is a serious question as to 
whether or not concepts of defective delinquent 
and sexual psychopath are well enough formulated 
in anybody’s mind, or generally enough accepted, 
to justify the hope that they can be properly ad- 
ministered under the criminal law. It is the old 
problem of limited responsibility, the only new 
factor being the designation. It would seem more 
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reasonable to the writer that attempts should be 
made to handle persons of limited responsibility, 
whether the higher grade feebleminded, psycho- 
pathic, or what not, under some modification of 
criminal law. If they are to be handled medically 
they should be under medical control. I am very 
much impressed by the work of the Danish Insti- 
tution at Herdvester. 

Finally, if the legislation provided for the com- 
mitment of such groups persists, it will represent 
a very fundamental change in the philosophy of 
criminal law for it will at last recognize officially 
limited responsibility. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By S. A. IYENGAR 
Inspector General of Prisons, Madras State, India 


T IS DIFFICULT to evaluate the correctional field 
| in America on broad generalisations particu- 

larly as correctional practices and programmes 
vary from state to state and even as between fed- 
eral and state institutions. To an observer who 
spent only 4 months in the United States, and 
whose schedule had necessarily to be so organised 
at the short time available as to cover only cer- 
tain representative institutions, it would be well 
nigh impossible to attempt a very detailed survey 
of the correctional field. Nevertheless I feel that 
my visit, brief and hurried as it was, did enable 
me to catch some of the highlights of correctional 
administration and also perhaps to detect what, 
to my mind, are some of its failings. 


Adult Institutions 


By and large the programme for adult institu- 
tions in America is extremely progressive and 
what impressed me greatly was the system of clas- 
sification which has now developed as one of the 
most dynamic features of correctional adminis- 
tration in the States. I had the privilege of sitting 
on many of these classification committees and I 
am more than ever convinced that this system, 
based as it is on a plan to meet needs of each in- 
dividual prisoner, is most essential in the ultimate 
rehabilitation of the criminal. Classification, as I 


saw it, was not merely an attempt to segregate 
prisoners according to criminal tendencies or age 
but is an integrated plan taking its genesis from 
the presentence investigation by the probation of- 
ficer, carried through the institutional programme 
and even to the period of aftercare. The close co- 
ordination between the institutional programme 
and aftercare planning, which is so effectively 
achieved by keeping the parole officer in touch 
with the individuals’ progress within the institu- 
tion, is a very important factor: While admittedly 
any system of classification must necessarily bring 
within the purview of treatment the personnel 
who have day-to-day dealings with the individual 
thereby tending to compartmentalise the admin- 
istration, I feel that the organisation in adult in- 
stitutions in general, particularly the federal in- 
stitutions, is perhaps a bit too topheavy. At the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, where_I 
spent a couple of days, I was struck by the several 
specialised departments in the institution such as 
director of education, director of recreation, etc. 
While I was assured that each of these persons 
had a full day’s work to attend to, I still feel that 
some departments could perhaps be telescoped 
and a reduction in administrative expenditure 
thereby secured. It may be interesting to note that 
in a large central jail in India with a population 
of 1,000 the entire administration is handled by 
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one superintendent (corresponding to a warden), 
one deputy superintendent (corresponding to as- 
sociate warden), one jailor (corresponding to the 
chief custodial officer), and two deputy jailors. 
On the vocational side there may be one or two 
vocational guidance officers called foremen and a 
couple of school teachers. Of course officers in this 
country are accustomed to much longer hours of 
work and an 8 hour day would hardly enable them 
to get through their daily routine. Even so, having 
regard to the more specialised vocational training 
programmes in American institutions, I feel there 
could be some reduction in overhead expenditure. 

America today is perhaps the most mechanised 
nation in the world and this is more than obvious 
even in the prisons where I was shown with great 
pride the wonderful automatic dish washing ma- 
chines, automatic baking arrangements, etc. It 
seems to me that the overmechanisation of Ameri- 
can institutions has a tendency to detract from 
the deterrent aspect of prison life and it may not 
be an exaggeration to state that in some of the 
large institutions life is made too easy for the in- 
mates. While I fully appreciate that deterrence is 
not the only object of a correctional process we 
cannot escape the fact that a certain degree of de- 
terrence even in the most progressive correctional 
institution is necessary. 

A word of praise for the value that the correc- 
tional authorities attach to the dignity of prison 
labour is appropriate. In almost every institution 
I visited where there are prison industries, I found 
that men were allowed token wages and that in 
some institutions even a portion of their wages 
could be remitted to their families. Another re- 
freshing feature in American prisons is the fact 
that no discrimination is made in regard to the 
quality of food served to prisoners and officers. I 
had an opportunity on several occasions to eat 
with prison officers and I was impressed with the 
lack of any discrimination between prisoners and 
officers and again. as between the custodial staff 
and other superior officers. It was not an unusual 
sight to see a custodial officer sitting at the same 
table with the associate warden or a department 
director. 


Institutions for Younger Prisoners 


I had occasion to visit the federal institutions at 
Englewood and Chillicothe both of which boast a 
very fine vocational course for the inmates. I no- 
ticed a keen desire on the part of all the adminis- 
trative staff to try to help the young prisoner 
make his adjustment on his return to the com- 


munity. Fine prerelease preparation is also or- 
ganised in both these institutions. However, unlike 
the Borstal schools in the United Kingdom, the 
American system does not seem to attach much 
importance to a resident staff. In the United King- 
dom it is felt that participation by members of the 
staff and their family in the community life has 
certain advantages particularly when one is deal- 
ing with adolescent offenders. At the National 
Training School for Boys at Washington D. C., it 
was the considered opinion of the superintendent 
that if members of the staff lived away from the 
institution the quality of their work would im- 
prove. It is a moot point, however, whether in in- 
stitutions for younger prisoners staff should be 
resident and participate more freely in community 
activity. 


Women’s Institutions 


I did not have an opportunity of visiting many 
of the women’s institutions but outstanding 
among those I did see were the Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women at Alderson, situated in the beau- 
tiful hills of West Virginia, and the New Jersey 
State Reformatory for Women at Clinton Farms. 
I was impressed with the very relaxed atmosphere 
prevailing in both these institutions and the great 
pride that the inmates took in keeping the institu- 
tions neat and tidy. I think with the comparatively 
large incidence of crime among women a few more 
institutions as the two I have mentioned would be 
an asset to some of the states. 


Minimum Security Institutions 


I did not-omit in my trip to the United States a 
visit to a few of the minimum security institutions 
which to my mind are one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the.American system. Although only a 
few states have attempted this new experiment 
nevertheless I understand that the example is be- 
ing followed now by several other states. The ex- 
tremely relaxed conditions under which the men 
live and work have gone a long way, I am sure, 
in reclaiming some of the really difficult prisoners 
who perhaps would not have made the same ad- 
justment in a maximum security institution. It is 
no small wonder that the percentage of escapes 
from these institutions is almost negligible. It is 
regrettable, however, that more publicity is not 
given to these fine institutions and that the visitor 
to San Franciso finds the spotlight focused on the 
grim reality of the island fortress of Alcatraz 
whereas little is known to the casual observer of 
the forestry camps of California. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CORRECTIONAL PRACTICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Juvenile Field 


My itinerary included a visit to the juvenile 
court at Denver which I understand is one of the 
most progressive courts of its kind in the United 
States. A day with Judge Philip B. Gilliam was 
certainly an experience in itself and the extreme 
informality with which he conducted proceedings 
in his court, with the delinquent and his parents 
seated in comfortable chairs in front of him, was 
a tribute to Judge Gilliam’s approach to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. While I sat in his 
court several parents had formal discussions with 
the judge in regard to their domestic problems. I 
came away from the juvenile court of Denver with 
a deep sense of admiration for the very humane 
methods adopted in the juvenile courts in dealing 
with the young delinquent. It may not be out of 
place to observe that whereas in the United King- 
dom most of the juvenile magistrates are honorary 
and that women in many instances are encouraged 
to serve on juvenile courts, the few juvenile courts 
that I visited in the United States were entirely 
staffed by men magistrates and were paid officers. 
Nevertheless, the juvenile courts in America, to 
my mind, are functioning very effectively and 
certainly enjoy the confidence of the community. 

I also paid a visit to the very excellent remand 
home at Denver where boys and girls were being 
kept in detention while awaiting trial and was 
impressed by the very fine facilities for housing 
and recreation that are provided for the inmates. 
I understand that such remand homes are still 
lacking in many of the large cities and that a good 
deal of publicity is now being given by some so- 
cial service agencies for the early establishment 
of more reception homes. In this connection I 
should like to say a few words about the problem 
of discrimination that is still prevailing in some of 
the states of America. I was invited to visit the 
camps for young boys at Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
This is a fine institution situated midst the beauti- 
ful hills of Virginia and is a minimum security 
institution where the boys work in the open and 
are also given some vocational training. I ob- 
served, however, that there was not a single 
coloured boy in the institution and was told by 
the authorities that local sentiment would not 
tolerate a mixed institution. While it is a fact 
that prejudices are breaking down even in some of 
the southern states, the federal authorities could 
perhaps have made a real contribution to the 
problem by throwing the institution open to 
coloured boys as well. 
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Juvenile Aid Bureaus 


A survey of juvenile institutions must neces- 
sarily cover also the juvenile aid bureaus which 
are handled by the police departments. I visited 
the juvenile department of the Alhambra police, 
the Milwaukee police, and the Chicago park police. 
All these police departments operate a very effi- 
cient youth aid bureau. Staffed as they are by a 
corps of men specially trained in the juvenile 
field, and whose task it is to assist the juvenile 
delinquent by befriending him and counseling 
with his parents without necessarily taking the 
cases to court, these aid bureaus are finding ready 
acceptance by many states. This preliminary 
screening by juvenile aid bureaus also helps con- 
siderably to relieve the burden on the juvenile 
courts which then can concentrate their energies 
and time on more difficult cases of delinquency or 
domestic relations. 


Probation and Parole 


In the field of probation and parole, methods 
and practices vary from state to state. I was parti- 
cularly impressed by the very fine inservice train- 
ing programme of the federal probation system. 
A visit to its training center at Chicago was most 
stimulating. I also had the privilege of attending 
the regional inservice training institute for fed- 
eral probation officers of the southeastern states 
where I noticed that every officer was deeply in- 
terested in his work and everybody participated 
actively in the discussions that took place. I was 
also impressed with the very high standard of 
papers that were read at the Conference. 

Probation and parole in the United States are 
operated at different levels. There is county proba- 
tion, state probation, and again federal probation. 
It is my considered view that the system obtain- 
ing in the state of Wisconsin, where I understood 
probation was operated entirely at a state level, 
is perhaps the most satisfactory. For a system 
that is operated by different authorities cannot 
ensure a uniformity in standards and techniques. 
We in India operate our probation system entirely 
at a state level and it has proved most successful 
wherever it has been introduced. 

In the selection of probation officers the federal 
system, particularly, is very careful in making its 
selections and most of the federal officers whom I 
had the privilege of meeting were men of high 
qualifications and interested in their work. I also 
happened to be present in New York when the 
New York State Probation and Parole Officers 
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Conference was in session and met some very in- 
teresting personalities. To my mind this system of 
organising regional conferences serves a very 
useful purpose in maintaining interest among the 
workers in the field and at the same time focus- 
ing public attention on one aspect of treatment 
which hitherto has not received the attention that 
it deserves. I was very much encouraged to find 
that in the State of Texas, where probation is not 
used extensively, there is now a growing interest 
to introduce the system. 


Psychiatric Services 


Almost every adult institution in America does 
boast the services of a psychiatrist. I also visited 
some fine diagnostic centres in New Jersey and 
Milwaukee. Apparently it is felt that psychiatric 
services are a sine qua non in effective treatment 
in a correctional institution. We in India have not 
yet seen the need for psychiatric services in our 
institutions and therefore I feel that I should be 
rather guarded in my observations in regard to 
the necessity for these services on a full-time basis 
in American institutions. 


The Narcotic and Alcoholic Problem 


The high incidence of alcoholism and trafficking 
in narcotics is proving to be a thorny problem in 
American prison administration. While they really 
do not fall strictly within the purview of the cor- 
rectional field I had occasion to come face to face 
with them in my visit to the federal institution at 
Fort Worth and again in my visit to the local com- 
munity jail in Los Angeles. 
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The narcotic problem in the United States is 
not easy of solution if one considers the geogra- 
phical features of the country with an extensive 
frontier on Mexico from where much of the con- 
traband is smuggled into the country. A contribu- 
tory factor is the very large mercantile trade that 
the country enjoys and which renders it possible 
for smuggling of narcotics from the Far East and 
the Middle East. 

In regard to alcoholism several social service 
agencies are doing good work, particularly Alco- 
holics Anonymous, to educate the people on the 
deleterious effects of excessive drinking. 

My observations of correctional institutions 
necessarily have been rather cursory because of 
the limited time at my disposal and my inability 
therefore to make a more intensive study of insti- 
tutions and practices. However, despite the handi- 
cap of the time factor I was able to cover con- 
siderable ground and came away from America 
fully convinced that the leaders in the correctional 
field today are tackling the crime problem in a 
realistic manner and that in the new methods be- 
ing adopted in the prevention and treatment of 
crimes the world has a great deal to learn from the 
American system. 

I would like to express admiration and grati- 
tude particularly to the officers of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and the State Department who 
planned my tour of the country so efficiently. I am 
also indebted to the several officers in the institu- 
tions I visited, both federal and state, and proba- 
tion and parole officers, police officers, and judicial 
officers who extended to me the utmost courtesy, 
help, and hospitality during the time I spent with 
them. 


No horse gets anywhere until he is harnessed. No steam or gas ever 
drives anything until it is confined. No Niagara is ever turned into light 
and power until it is tunneled. No life ever grows great until it is focused, 


dedicated, disciplined. 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Religion a Preventive of Delinquency 


By THE REVEREND JOHN EDWARD COOGAN, S.J. 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


NLY RELIGIOUS FAITH, perpetually renewed, 

President Eisenhower has warned us, “is 

equal to the challenge of today’s tyrants.”! 
Of the absolute need of religion to control one of 
the most menacing of those tyrants, the spirit of 
lawlessness in American youth, the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation grimly agrees. 
Speaking from 30 years’ experience in his office, 
Mr. Hoover declares: 

Invariably when you analyze the reasons for such 
(criminal) actions, certain facts stand out stark and 
revealing—the faith of our fathers, the love of God, and 
the observance of His Commandments have either been 
thrust aside or they never existed in the heart of the 
individual transgressor. ... The secular way of think- 
ing must give way to the spiritual if our Nation is to 
stand. ... What we need most in this Country are the 
things unseen—spiritual development, moral power, and 
character.* 

But is even “religious faith,” the “faith of our 
fathers,” so urged by our President and Mr. Hoo- 
ver, “equal to the challenge” of this lawlessness? 
The casual attention commonly paid to its possi- 
bilities by academic criminologists and penologists 
would not seem to indicate much hope. As Pauline 
V. Young remarks in her impressive volume, So- 
cial Treatment of Probation and Delinquency, “‘It 
is significant that little space is devoted to the 
church and religion by writers on delinquency... . 
Not a single paper is listed under Church or 
Religion in the 1947 and 1948 Yearbooks of the 
National Probation and Parole Association— 
volumes dedicated to Redirecting the Delinquent 
and Bulwarks Against Crime. The three subse- 
quently published Yearbooks are as silent on 
religion. The Gluecks include “religion and ethical 
instruction” among the means that must be used 
if we are to make much progress in delinquency 
prevention.t Yet they all but ignore the striking 
evidence (included in their own findings)® for 
such need, preferring to give us a thousand ex- 
quisite details of physical measurements in their 
study of erring youth.°® 

1 America, September 27, 1952, 616 ff. 

2 Brooklyn Tablet, May 15, 1954, p. 3. 

> New York: McGraw- Hill Book a 1952, p. 445. 

‘ Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. Cam- 


bridge: bin a Fund, 1950, p. 287. 
5 Ibid., 


Tbid., 
tae Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An Experiment in the Preven- 
tion of —— New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
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Place of Religion in Delinquency Prevention 
Given Little Attention by Criminologists 


A more interesting study of the importance of 
religion for delinquency prevention and control is 
that proposed and generously financed by the late 
Richard Clarke Cabot, Harvard Professor of So- 
cial Ethics and Clinical Medicine. We mean the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study,’ employing 
84 investigators in all during a period of 9 years, 
and resulting in a record of 22,000 single-spaced 
typewritten pages. The study was meant by Dr. 
Cabot to test his theory: “In every case of crimi- 
nal reform known to me, someone has come to 
know the man in so intimate and friendly a way 
that he comes to a better understanding of him- 
self and to a truer comprehension of the world he 
lives in.”* Could not then—Dr. Cabot asks—such 
a “sustained ego-ideal for boys in trouble” turn 
them from delinquency? 

_ Authors of the study are inclined to conclude © 
that Dr. Cabot’s theory failed in their test. But he 
had stipulated that religion be central to the pre- 
ventive treatment used, a stipulation almost com- 
pletely ignored during the 9 years of the test. Only 
a single counselor, Dr. Cabot’s personal appointee, 
followed his directive regarding religious empha- 
sis. Her success was the highlight of the entire 
experiment. Otherwise, as one boy remarked, 
“They taught us the names of snakes, what to do 
in case of fire, how to make a boat, and how not to 
steal and hop trucks.® 


Evidence of Reformative Power 
of Personalized Religion 


In our surmises as to the importance of religion 
for delinquency prevention and control, are we 
left to the reluctant findings of such formal re- 
search projects? Has life itself and the reforma- 
tive efforts of society given us no real evidence on 
which to go? We think that there are many such 
examples of the power of personalized religion. 
To confine myself to a single example with which 
I have had some special acquaintance, let me point 
out the worldwide system of the Good Shepherd 
homes with their reformative efforts for girls and 
young women. This example is in a sense denomin- 
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ational. But few religious efforts go very far or 
very deep on any other basis. Moreover, the no- 
bility of the objectives and the absence of denomi- 
national barriers among the beneficiaries of the 
Good Shepherd efforts should win for the efficacy 
of those efforts a sympathetic scrutiny. 

In the work of the Good Shepherd Sisters, the 
first evidence of the reformative power of religion 
is shown in its gathering of so many dedicated 
volunteers pledged for life to its labors. Begun in 
France in 1835, the Order had spread to every 
continent in the world by the time of the death of 
its foundress. In 1952 it carried on its work of 
prevention and correction in 389 houses. In a 
spirit of religious dedication its now sainted foun- 
dress had proclaimed: 

You will go forth, my daughters, and pitch your tents 
from one end of the earth to the other. Your zeal must 
comprise all lands and all peoples. I do not wish any 
longer to be called French. I am Italian, English, Ger- 
man, Spanish. I am American, African, Indian; every 
country is my own, where there are souls to be saved. 
Today there are nearly ten thousand of these 

Sisters carrying on their work, largely among 
young women. Seventy-seven of their institutions 
are in North America. Essentially the same meth- 
ods are used everywhere, but let us, in order 
to be concrete, single out for study one of their 
homes. Vista Maria is in the midst of a beautiful 
campus of 87 acres on the outskirts of Detroit. It 
comprises 10 modern buildings including 5 stu- 
dent residences, a clinic, school, and auditorium. 
This impressive institution was built a dozen years 
ago largely by general subscription from the en- 
tire Detroit community. The interdenominational 
response was the consequence of an appreciation 
of the spiritually reformative results achieved 
during nearly 60 years in Detroit with much less 
suitable surroundings and facilities. 


The Program of the Good Shepherd Home 


Admission is by court placement or personal 
application and is without restriction of race or 
creed. Religion is the animating and coordinating 
spirit of the entire project, but religious instruc- 
tion is obligatory only in accordance with the faith 
of the participant. Non-Catholic students are un- 
der the instruction and attend the services of a 
minister appointed by the Detroit Council of 
Churches. Catholic students have classes of reli- 
gion four times weekly. The formal day begins 
with chapel services for those who wish to go 


10 Raphael McCarthy, Safeguarding Mental Health. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1937, p. 254n. 

11 Basic Psychiatry. New York: Random House, 1952, p. 349. 

12 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 462. 


(two-thirds of the students are there), only the 
Sunday service—lasting about 114 hours—being 
obligatory, and that only for Catholics. Short 
prayers morning and evening are held in the res- 
idence halls, sometimes in common, sometimes 
alone. Group religious exercises are made interest- 
ing and beautiful—music, lights, flowers, artistic 
vestments all combining to emphasize that God is 
Himself both beautiful and good. Reception of the 
sacraments is always encouraged but is a personal 
matter, never of obligation. Habitual confession, 
available normally once a week, is the preparation. 
The importance given sacramental confession 
in the Good Shepherd scheme makes advisable 
here a somewhat extended discussion. Tributes to 
the value of confession for mental and emotional 
normalcy are today being found on all sides. Thus 
Pierre Janet, the unbelieving French psychiatrist, 
has declared: “Regular confession might have 
been instituted by some mental specialists of gen- 
ius. ... Confession acts upon all states of despon- 
dency like a healing balm to pacify trouble and 
quicken dying hopes.’’!° The noted American psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, remarks, too, 
that while “confession is good for the soul” may 
be a hackneyed phrase, “‘it is a very true one. Con- 
fession at once decreases and devalues anxiety and 
tensions. It does this in many ways... . Frighten- 
ing, concealed ideas and emotions are robbed of 
much of their terror by objectifying them in a 
frame of words. At the same time, confession both 
lessens and punishes guilt.”!1 The insistence of Al- 
coholics Anonymous upon the frank and habitual 
avowal of fault is of course well known. Finally, 
as William James has declared, ““For him who con- 
fesses, shams are over and realities have begun.” 
If one has not actually gotten rid of his fault, “‘he 
at least no longer smears it over with a hypo- 
critical show of virtue—he lives at least upon a 
basis of veracity.’’)2 
’ Such tributes are paid by experienced scientists 
even to confession as a mere human act. Sacra- 
mental confession, sincerely believed in, stands on 
an essentially higher level. Here the confessor is 
conceived of as the human instrument of a divine 
pardon, so that the penitent who acknowledges 
his faults with regret for the past and a firm de- 
termination to make the future worthy, has the 
conviction that—as Isaias put it: “If your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be made white as snow.” 
Girls admitted to the Good Shepherd homes are 
advised, in preparation for the general confession 
of previous misdeeds, “Look into your hearts, but 
with cheerful eyes.” Even a misspent past has its 
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uses: “We can use all our past in the service of 
God, even our sins.” Moreover, “Whatever my 
past has been, I can still do my best; and neither 
God nor man can ask more from me.” After such 
a sacramental confession, the girls are taught to 
treat the past as dead. They are not to look upon 
themselves as something unworthy; rather, “In 
many things we all offend.” And as for the future, 
“There are forty million reasons for failure but 
not a single excuse! So, my dears, laugh up to God 
and try again.” 

The confessors provided for the girls of the 
Good Shepherd homes are priests picked for their 
long experience and sympathetic understanding. 
They are surprised at nothing and ingenious in 
finding reason for hope. They know not merely 
what faults to expect but what are the likely 
causes and their remedies. Confessions are made 
as anonymously as the girls may wish, through 
gratings and a curtain such that not even a kindly 
eye is the witness of such embarrassment as may 
be. On the other hand, the penitent may wish from 
week to week to he guided in her reform of life by 
the confessor who retains the memory of past dif- 
ficulties. The past need never be mentioned yet 
should not be looked upon as a “chamber of hor- 
rors” that will not bear a helpful backward glance. 


Importance of a Clean-Cut Code of Morals 

Both in preparation for her first general con- 
fession and in her subsequent religious formation, 
a girl in a Good Shepherd home is given a clean- 
cut code of morals. It is built up on the foundation 
of the natural law, the law declared by the Found- 
ing Fathers in our Declaration of Independence 
to be “self-evident”; the law promulgated by the 
Creator through reason, binding upon all men, and 
largely summarized in the Ten Commandments. 
In addition to this code, Good Shepherd girls are 
given a strong sense of personal worth. They are 
taught to look upon themselves not as spontan- 
eously generated adolescent female anthropoids, 
but as divinely created, ‘‘a little less than the an- 
gels.” Loved children of Almighty God, made to 
“praise, reverence, and serve Him in this life, and 
to be happy with Him forever in the next.” And 
such virtuous service is to win for them “an hun- 
dred-fold, even in this life.” They are taught, 
again in the words of Scripture, that “a holy and 
modest woman is grace upon grace.” And no 
matter how sordid the past, the sweetly striving 
girl of today is a thing of beauty. As Lionel 
Johnson declares: 


13 Atlantic Monthly, October 1938, p. 511. 
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Fair though it be, to watch unclose 
The nestling glories of a rose, 

Depth on rich depth, soft fold on fold: 
Though fairer be it, to behold 

Stately and sceptral lilies break 

To beauty, and to sweetness wake: 
Yet fairer still, to see and sing, 

One fair thing is one matchless thing: 
Youth in its perfect blossoming. 


“I Can Do All Things in Him... .” 


No matter what bad habits the past has known, 
the girl striving to reform is given complete as- 
surance that “I can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens me!” She is taught the fact of free 
will; that no matter what may be the pressure of 
temptation arising from abused nature and soiled 
memory, given full advertence of mind to the evil 
character of the suggested conduct, she can stand 
firm in her virtuous resolves. She is convinced, 
too, that the God Who gave us His morality code 
will give clarity of mind and firmness of will to ° 
those who in their crises cry out to Him from 
prayerful hearts. (Of course all that is the sheer- 
est nonsense to the aprioristic academician who 
has never made the test; but then, as the Episco- 
palian Canon Bernard Iddings Bell has declared: 
“T have heard more astonishing absurdities about 
Christianity from grave dons in faculty clubs than 
in any other place where men and women of in- 
telligence meet together.1% 

In addition to this conviction of personal power 
and divine assistance, the girl is taught to live un- 
der the eyes of an ever-present God: “I am -never 
as little alone as when I am alone.” She learns that 
it is not what man thinks of one that counts, but 
what God thinks; and “I am what I am in the 
dark.” This loving living under the eyes of God 
urges to aversion from unchastity even in thought. 
A truly virtuous life, she is taught, cannot tolerate 
deliberate compromise even about its fringes. ‘““He 
that contemns trifles shall fall by little and little.” 
And “He that loves danger, shall perish in it.” 
The search for virtue, therefore, is not for the 
Good Shepherd girl a matter of playing with 
temptation, followed by a belated suppression of 
half-fomented desires. It is a determined living in 
a purer atmosphere, with a gaze deliberately 
averted from corrupting sights and memories. Of 
course there may frequently come weaker mo- 
ments and perhaps deliberate and serious fault. 
But the firm, clean standards are there and can 
quickly be returned to. 
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This concept of a life lived under the eyes of 
God is quite other than some skeptics have pic- 
tured it, showing Him, “spending every moment 
of His eternity in eaves-dropping and spying on 
immortal man, haunting every bedroom and listen- 
ing to every obscene story, and equally observant 
of the murderer with his bloody chopper and the 
child with its fingers in the jam.” The religious 
concept is that God, because He is by nature infi- 
nite, cannot fail to know; but His purposes are 
benevolent and “His mercies are above all His 
works.” When to the claims of God the Father up- 
on the Good Shepherd girl are added the claims of 
the Son, the suffering Redeemer, the girl is readily 
brought to ask, ‘““What shall I give to the Lord for 
all He has given unto me?” The quick answer is, 
“Love never says, ‘it is enough’.” 


Precepts Are Supported by Example 


Those being trained to a better life in the Good 
Shepherd homes have held before them, in addi- 
- tion to the life of Christ—‘fairest of the sons of 

en”—His blessed mother. As Christ upon the 
cross gave her to St. John, saying, ‘“‘Son, behold 
thy mother,” so these girls are taught she is given 
as a mother to each of us. They are assured of her 
continued interest in them and readiness to help 
at the mere asking. For them, too, the example of 
St. Mary Magdalen, the sinful woman raised to 
sainthood because “she has loved much,” has its 
personal lesson. The Good Shepherd gir] has only 
to imitate the Magdalen in her love and devotion 
to Christ, then all will be eternally well with her. 

But it is not only through faith that the girls of 
the Good Shepherd come to see and believe in su- 
preme virtue. They are surrounded by women who 
have left home and human aims to give themselves 
for life to the ennobling of young women misused 
by the world. Of such consecrated women,: even 
Lecky, the rationalist, was forced to confess: “In 
the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of Ca- 
tholicism have produced one of the most perfect 
of all types of womanhood.”!4 From much more in- 
timate experience, Florence Nightingale adds her 
tribute, begging to be permitted a nun’s training 
in preparation for her own nursing career: “For 
what training is there compared with that of a 
Catholic Nun? Those ladies who are not Sisters 
have not the chastened temper, the Christian 
grace, the accomplished loveliness and energy of 
the regular nun.’”’!* At the continued sight of such 
lives, devoted without recompense to an unceasing 

14 History of gg Morals, Vol. II, V, p. 370 


15 James J. Walsh, The History of Nursing, +s Kenedy & Sons, 
1929, p. 224. 
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service in their behalf, these girls cannot maintain 
the cynicism that scoffs, ‘“Everybody’s got his 
racket.”” What wonder that in daily association 
with such beauty of character the blighted maiden 
grows to sweet and modest womanhood? 

Such, then, the religious formation of these 
girls. In other respects their Good Sheperd train- 
ing is much that of any good girls’ boarding 
school, with the one exception that these girls 
seldom leave the spacious grounds, and then only 
for home visits as a reward for good conduct. 
Academic instruction is given from grades 7 to 12. 
The graduates have been trained to competence 
in cosmetology or office work. Music is much used 
even in school hours, filling minds and memories 
with haunting, wholesome melodies. 


By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


All this with what final result? Is conduct im- 
provement notable and firm? The Sisters fre- 
quently regret that the average stay with them is 
only 14 months, often a pitiful little for lives so 
badly scarred. But most of the girls are committed 
by the courts and over their removal the Sisters 
have no control. These court cases are returned to 
the court caseworkers to whom they had been as- 
signed and remain under their care until at 19 
they pass out of the age group with which we are 
concerned. A lack of financial resources has made 
it impossible to maintain individual check on 
graduates; but many remain in friendly contact 
with the Sisters, happy to tell of subsequent jobs, 
marriages, and children. And while no adequate 
followup can be maintained, there is much testi- 
mony from unbiased and professional sources that 
the results are good iudeed. 

In preparation for this article a letter was sent 
to the 27 juvenile courts in the United States mak- 
ing principal use of Good Shepherd homes. The 
presiding judges were asked whether the homes 
were a help to them in their efforts; how much, 
and why—if helpful at all. Of course their an- 
swers would be matters of opinion; but intelligent, 
informed, reflective opinion. Where is anything 
better to be had? Despite the fact that the inquiry 
was made in the heart of the vacation season, 
there came these following 15 prompt replies. 
From Marion K. Mathews, probation officer of the 
Peoria court: “The Sisters and their program 
have impressed me enormously. . . . In no case 


have I ever heard any expression but warmth and 
regard for them from the girls themselves. . . . In 
the girls I am working with, the moral, ethical 
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and spiritual teaching has made very real inroads 
and is a positive influence in their behavior.” 

By Judge John J. Wingrave of the New Orleans 
juvenile court we are told, “... in 95 percent of 
these cases the Sisters are able to work wonders 
with these girls, because of religious training and 
general spiritual atmosphere.” From the Nashville 
juvenile court, Judge D. F. Blackman writes, “I 
have always found the spirit of cooperation and 
attitude of the institution most pleasing. . . . The 
Convent is a very valuable asset not only to this 
Court but for the State as well.” A Helena district 
judge, Victor H. Fall, reports that the girls he 
commits are often too far gone to be much im- 
pressed ; however, “I know of girls of that age who 
have been affected by, and of course helpfully, be- 
ing brought face to face with active practicing 
Christianity.” From the Cleveland juvenile court, 
Judge Harry L. Eastman reports: “On the whole, 
very good work is being done at this school. The 
influence of the Sisters has been helpful and few 
girls who have completed their period of training 
are returned to Court.” 

A Seattle judge of the Superior Court, William 
G. Long, is equally impressed: “Every contact 
with the management impresses me with their 
earnestness and devotion to the best welfare of the 
children. .. . Accordingly, I consider the Home of 
the Good Shepherd one of our most valuable re- 
sources for rehabilitation and redemption.” The 
St. Louis juvenile court judge, James F. Nangle, 
adds his praise: ‘““You may be assured that I can- 
not praise the good work of the Sisters too highly. 
Without their help we would find it quite difficult 
to function in this community.” A judge of the 
circuit court, Kansas City, Missouri, Henry A. 
Riederer, feels he has too recently assumed office 
to speak with other than an interested citizen’s 
experience of many years; he believes that the 
sacrifices of the Sisters are a great boon to the 
communities fortunate enough to have their serv- 
ices. 

The Omaha juvenile court, through Judge 
James T. English, reports: ‘Our over-all experi- 
ence with the local Good Shepherd Convent has 
been most satisfactory. . . . Without the facilities 
offered by the Good Shepherd, the court’s work 
would lose much of its effectiveness.” The Port- 
land, Oregon, juvenile court judge, Donald E. 
Long, says that the Convent is “one of our major 
resources for older adolescent girls having diffi- 
culty making an adjustment. Our working rela- 
tionship with it is very close, and I might add a 
most happy one.” We have two reports from the 


magistrates’ courts of New York City. Judge 
Abraham M. Block says, “The religious teachings, 
the warmth and the understanding of the good 
Sisters are a significant contribution to the moral 
reawakening of many of our girls.” And Judge 
Peter M. Horn: “I have worked with the Sisters 
for over 14 years. Our record of achievement 
would not be possible were it not for the coopera- 
tion of the Sisters... . It is my firm conviction 
that in the planning of training schools of the 
future, we should encourage their establishmen 
under religious auspices.” ‘ 

The Louisville juvenile court uses its Good 
Shepherd home for difficult placements. Of it 
Judge Louis H. Jull says: “The results speak elo- 
quently of the good work of the Sisters... . To me 
the success of the Sisters is amazing. I would not 
take time to argue with one inclined to the con- 
trary view.” From the Cincinnati juvenile court, 
the chief probation officer, Harold R. Muntz, re- 
ports “a most enthusiastic response” from his 
staff regarding the corrective work of their local 
home: “... There are few failures and if the Sis- 
ters are allowed to retain the girls until adjusted, 
the results have been most gratifying.” Judge 
George Edwards of the Detroit juvenile courts 
tells much the same story: “There is no question 
about the importance of religion in the rehabilita- 
tion of wayward children. . . . Vista Maria and 
Villa Maria have provided excellent answers for 
the future of many wayward girls sent there by 
this Court whose lives otherwise would have con- 
tinued in a criminal and immoral pattern.” 

We have kept to the last the response of Philip 
B. Gilliam of Denver, given as president of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, with 
17 years of judicial experience: 

In my opinion the Home of the Good Shepherd has 
been a great assistance to the Juvenile Court ... the 
guidance given to the young girls is excellent. I am not 
of the Catholic faith and you may be assured that this 
is a strictly unbiased report. Many girls have written 
me thanking me for placing them in the care of the Con- 


vent. ... Frankly, I would be at a loss if I did not have 
the Convent to help solve these more difficult problems. 


Not content with that testimony, Judge Gilliam 
has sent the enthusiastic comments of a Mormon 
girl from Utah, at 14 years of age guilty of long 
distant and repeated flights from home, and of 
parental defiance. The following is from her story: 


My probation officer had previously recommended de- 
liquent girls to the Home of the Good Shepherd and 
many of them had come back with outstanding qualities 
in their character makeup toward becoming good citi- 
zens. ... My mother was greatly impressed since she 


thought the one principle I needed was religion and it 
was definite that I was in need of a change in environ- 
ment. She knew, too, that the thought and practice of 
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religion were almost completely absent within our home 
as a result of long years of negligence. It was decided I 
be sent to the Good Shepherd home in Denver. ... 

The warm welcome from the first Sisters I ever met 
deeply impressed me, and it was something I will never 
forget. On the third day of my arrival I was placed with 
the girls, some of whom were not very sociable. Because 
of this I frequently kept to myself and was absent from 
recreation. I occupied my spare time reading. Because 
I was homesick and repenting for my previous occasions 
of wrong-doing, I found a great deal of comfort in read- 
ing religious literature, and novels. This was certainly 
to my advantage, for I learned a great deal of what re- 
ligion was and what it meant.... 

The wonderful Sisters took great interest in my am- 
bitions and tried to accommodate me in every way, and 
I am deeply grateful for their kindness. I too tried to 
help the Sisters in every possible way; although I did 
little I always felt happy for what I could do, and I 
felt I received ample grace for my generosity in helping 
them do God’s work. 

The letters I wrote to my family were always on the 
spiritual order. I found so much happiness in learning 
to know and love God that I wanted my family to share 
a little of the joy I possessed. ... 

In my senior year I made the final decision of wanting 
to be a registered nurse. ... At this time I also received 
the $25 war bond from the Honorable Philip Gilliam as 
the most outstanding student of our graduating class. 

I feel that my progress has been largely due to the 
religious environment in the Home of the Good Shepherd 
and has contributed greatly toward the development of 
my character. It has also played an important part in 
regards to my outlook on life—namely the spiritual side. 


To sum up: In our use of the Good Shepherd 
homes as examples of the delinquency-preventive 
and corrective force of religion, we have shown 
religion as the force that attracted and welded to- 
gether the ten thousand dedicated women who 
are giving their lives to this work in the Good 
Shepherd Order around the world. We have shown 
religion, too, as the force that inspired the donors 
of funds for the erection of their institutions. We 
have finally shown religion as the means and final 
end of the retraining efforts of each problem girl. 
Our testimony has been to the power of religion as 
religion, the “spirit of reverence of the individ- 
ual for Almighty God.” Thus our claim for religion 
is something quite other than the concession of the 
secularist to the reformative powers of religion 
acting as a mere welfare institution maintaining 
asceptic swimming pools, character-building rum- 
pus rooms, and dairy bars. Religion can and 
should use such things. But religion has its own 
unique contribution to make over and beyond. 


Can Secular Methods (or Secularism) Succeed 
in Delinquency Prevention? 


But, we are asked, aren’t such results of delin- 
quency prevention possible from secular methods? 
From methods consistent with the naturalistic 


16 Contributions of Religion to Social Work. New York: Columbia 
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17 The Need For Birth Control. New York: Vanguard Press, 1938 
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concept of man as a product of blind materialistic 
evolution from a life cell spontaneously generated 
on the shore of a paleozoic sea at low tide, from 
sun-kissed slime? In reply it should be remem- 
bered, as Reinhold Niebuhr has well said, that 
secularized morality “lives parasitically upon the 
religious convictions of the past.’”’!® What, in fact, 
is morality in a frankly secularized social order? 
Dr. Millard S. Everett, of the University of Min- 
nesota, makes bold to give us his man-made earth- 
bound sex code: 
Any desire whether powerful or weak, or any end 
whether chief or small, may with perfect morality be 
realized, and should be realized, providing it does not 


interfere with the realization of other desires to the ex- 
tent of reducing the sum total of human satisfaction.” 


And Dr. Donald Taft of the University of Illinois 
is somewhat more specific in his description of 
what—with no word of approval—he conceives to 
be the current sex code of the secularized college 
campus: 


1. Though “necking” is permissible and even ad- 
vocated, it should stop short of actual intercourse. 

2. “Heavy necking” should be confined to a couple 
who are “going steady.” Though generally excluding 
intercourse this implies: 

3. A sort of temporary monogamy. 

- Married couples should ideally be true to each 
other. . 


No wonder Dr. Kinsey has found so many hard- 
eyed coeds who count the day lost that has not 
known its orgasm. Such casual campus queens 
would be quarantined from the honest unwed 
mothers of a Good Shepherd home. 

The embarrassment of the consistent secularist 
in his work of developing character even among 
nondelinquents is clear from probably the out- 
standing plan of the kind, the Children’s Morality 
Code inculcated through the Iowa Plan, both 
projects of the Character Education Institution, 
Washington, D. C. The authors were faced with 
the task of developing character within a frame- 
work which could allow no reference to God, to 
religion, to spiritual soul, or free will. The motive 
for morality should be “to be a good American.” 
The ultimate urge to morality lay in “the earth 
life in which we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” The person is morally safe, we are assured, 
“who has reverence within his inner parts.” 
(What are the inner parts of a mere anthropoid, 
we are not told.) Characteristically vague, too, 
and at most half true, are such generalizations as, 
“Admiration for comely objects is schooling in the 
highest act of worship.” (Flo Ziegfeld with his 
Follies built better than he knew.) 


CASEWORK TREATMENT IN A POLICE SETTING 


But whatever the merits of the secular scheme, 
its possibilities are all available to the religious. 
Religious character training gives point and spirit 
and compelling motive to the finest product of 
secularism. With some chosen spirits, as George 
Washington has said, secular motivation may per- 
haps suffice; but “reason and experience both for- 
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bid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” With the 
added wisdom of a century and a half of national 
experience, President Eisenhower reminds us 
again of that truth: “Only religious faith, perpet- 
ually renewed, is equal to the challenge of today’s 
tyrants.” 


Casework Treatment in a Police Setting 


By LIEUTENANT JACOB CHWAST 


Supervising Psychologist and Director of Planning and Training, Juvenile Aid Bureau, 
Police Department of the City of New York 


HE DOUBTS REGARDING the effectiveness of 
[Neasework treatment in an authoritative set- 

ting have been steadily diminishing. We have 
long known that .the delinquent should benefit 
from modern casework methods. Delinquents gen- 
erally are unwilling clients and the ordinary so- 
cial agency is not geared to meet them at their 
level of functioning. Even if the social worker of 
such an agency succeeds in making a slight dent 
in the armor of this type of client, he is almost 
invariably ill-equipped to deal with the kind of 
intense problems which create anxiety, guilt, and 
lead to acting-out disturbances. The entirely per- 
missive nature of the relationship between client 
and caseworker usually ends with the delinquent 
staying away with the inevitable result that he 
will get into trouble again. 

This problem is of prime importance to the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau which is a branch of the New 
York City Police Department designated to work 
toward the prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
the rehabilitation of youth in trouble. It is staffed 
by policemen and policewomen, specially selected 
and trained for its particular work, who are dis- 
tributed to 12 field units throughout the City. The 
field units receive annually about 19,000 reports 
of juveniles who have committed delinquent acts 
of one kind or another. These cases are screened 
in terms of the problems which they present and 
are then disposed of in such a manner as to bring 
about the appropriate solution to the difficulties 
which are unearthed. 

Another group of cases are those where court 
action alone can insure the acquisition of help 

1 Lionel C. Lane, “Strengthening the Child’s Own Home—Application 
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necessary to meet the needs of the juvenile of- 
fender or his situation. In the vast majority of 
cases an admonitory letter or discussion and clari- 
fication with the client and his parents is sufficient. 
A residual group remains unsuited for court ac- 
tion where an urgent need for casework assistance 
exists but cannot be secured by referral for a 
variety of reasons. These constitute the cases 
which are considered by our agency for more ex- 
tended social treatment. Each year they number 
about four to five hundred. The Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau attempts to refer as many of these cases as 
it can to outside agencies. For all of the others, 
casework treatment is provided by our own staff. 


Flexibility of Approach 


From its inception the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
clearly saw the paramount significance of reach- 
ing out to the client in fulfilling its objectives. 
This meant that the casework relationship need 
not be confined to verbal material developed with- 
in an interview room. If the client could not for 
one reason or another come to the unit office serv- 
ing his area, the field worker would automatically 
make every effort to see the client at home, the 
community center, school, or elsewhere. This ap- 
proach which has in many ways been taken over 
by other agencies which attempt to treat delin- 
quents is essentially what has become known as 
“aggressive casework.”! 


The Advantage of the Authoritative Setting 


The worker within a police setting—police 
caseworker if you will—has, however, distinct 
advantages in making an initial contact with a 
client in this regard. Our experience in numerous 


. 
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cases has shown that an authoritative background 
has not interfered with establishing therapeutic 
rapport with our clients. A trained police case- 
worker is almost always able to enter through the 
front door to carry through the exploratory and 
feeling-out phases of the casework contact. The 
case of Dolores describes this in action. 

Dolores was reported to us by several neighbors 
for having hit younger girls. We were warned 
that the girl’s mother would not cooperate. Our 
caseworker, a policewoman of 8 years’ experience 
in the Juvenile Aid Bureau, had no difficulty in 
getting into the house and found that the girl’s 
mother who was a widow was happy to have 
somebody she could trust help her. She resented 
the neighbors’ interference but showed she was 
genuinely concerned with her daughter’s diffi- 
culties. The woman, nervous and frail, felt pro- 
tected and secure by the fact that our worker was 
connected with the Police Department. This first 
interview initiated a fruitful relationship for some 
time with both the girl and the mother who were 
helped greatly. 

At the outset, it may be true that the handicap 
with which the police worker must contend is the 
client’s distrust of him. This distrust, however, 
is mixed with sufficient respect to enable the of- 
ficer at least to meet with the client and establish 
a personal relationship. The many conspicuously 
positive outcomes of treatment by superior of- 
ficers assigned to such work in military rehabili- 
tation centers and the excellent work of many 
parole and probation officers attest to this point 
of view independently of our own findings. Like- 
wise, an important function of the courts as seen 
by a large portion of the professional community 
is that of providing adequate treatment facilities 
to offenders, especially delinquents, by the use of 
its authority.2 One need not here discuss the ef- 
fectiveness of specific techniques in the treatment 
of delinquents by courts, but it is nevertheless 
clear that authority per se is required for this 
purpose. The misuse of authority has perhaps 
often produced a misunderstanding as to its po- 
tentially tremendous utility. The requisite com- 
petence can be acquired by the police caseworker 
who has had the opportunity to test out the limits 
and consequences of the use of his authority under 
many and varied circumstances. Authority devel- 
oped in this fashion is finely attuned to the ever- 
changing patterns of feelings and attitudes ap- 

2 Alex C. Sherriffs, “The Authority Aspect of the Worker-Client 
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pearing during the course of a dynamic interper- 
sonal relationship. 

The nonpolice worker who attempts to meet the - 
delinquent for the first time is probably in the 
more difficult position. Whereas the policeman 
represents an awesome but known quantity with 
whom the delinquent or his parents must come to 
terms, the other is entirely unknown and hence 
may be treated with far greater suspicion or con- 
tempt. His inability to put his foot in the door is 
ofttimes in sharp contrast to the relative facility 
with which the police worker gains access to the 
client. 

Just as every discipline develops its own tradi- 
tions and methods in solving the problems which 
constitute its daily work, so is it true in the case 
of the policeman. An accepted practice in police 
work is to he available at any hour of the day or 
night. This reflects itself in the case of the Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau worker by his making appoint- 
ments to see his client at such times as are suitable 
to them, be it at the office or at the client’s home. 
This procedure sharply differs from typical case- 
work hours of availability which are almost uni- 
versally confined to the daytime. 

Frequently we meet with parents such as Mrs. 
Smith, the mother of 14-year-old Henry, who had 
been reported to us for stealing flashlight batteries 
from the 5 and 10 cents store. An attractive wo- 
man, Mrs. Smith also had three other children 
whom she had to support with her meager earn- 
ings from a hat factory. The worker casually re- 
called that he had expected to see her about 5 
o’clock. At this, Mrs. Smith stated bluntly she 
could not come at that hour because she had to 
work. She was the sole breadwinner of the family. 
The plain truth is that we are dealing with clients 
whose daily lives confront them with acute prob- 
lems for survival and they are not willing to make 
further sacrifices. When the worker pointed out 
to Mrs. Smith that he could be seen at her con- 
venience after she had finished work, she was very 
much pleased. 


The Relation of Social Agencies 
to the Delinquent 


One can speak freely about the resistance of the 
delinquent and his family coming to the counseling 
agency to see the caseworker, but should we also 
not ask ourselves this question: Do not the vast 
majority of our agencies systematically and quite 
thoroughly resist coming to this type of client? 
Treatment, we feel, should not place additional 
hardships upon the client such as worrying about 
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the loss of income. The current practice of keeping 
open one night a week for working parents is a 
step in the right direction but as far as we can 
see it is not sufficient. We have found that the best 
hours to meet with our clients usually begin about 
3:30 p.m. and continuing through the evening. 
Our policy, accordingly, has been to schedule office 
appointments or home visits evenings, including 
Saturdays and Sundays. The bulk of our caseload 
is handled at these times. This procedure is fol- 
lowed not because we think the client should not 
put himself out but rather because this is a more 
realistic policy. One of the reasons why a police 
agency can undertake visiting clients residing 
in poorly lighted, foreboding neighborhoods is the 
familiarity of the police worker with such condi- 
tions. Furthermore, as a policeman he is better 
prepared to deal with unforeseen hazards which 
may arise. 


Evolution of Theoretical Approach 


The Juvenile Aid Bureau, as it evolved during 
the course of the years, has benefited considerably 
from its background of police thinking which 
rightly emphasizes the necessity for direct, con- 
crete action in meeting the needs of its clients. 
In order to obtain the requisite training in carry- 
ing out our highly specialized work, our staff at- 
tended professional schools such as the New York 
School of Social Work and the Fordham School of 
Social Service, in addition to our own inservice 
training program. They have concentrated upon 
learning and using modern casework techniques. 

In the beginning much of the casework of the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau fell to its lot because no faci- 
lities were available elsewhere. Confronted with 
numberless situations demanding immediate help, 
it became necessary to develop our own facilities 
for handling such cases. The Bureau has always 
been and still is willing to send such cases to any 
other community resource which could render ade- 
quate assistance. We do believe, however, that 
most such cases would require authoritative inter- 
vention very similar to the work done by ourselves 
in many cases. It is our belief that authority ex- 
pertly used can be of primary therapeutic signifi- 
cance. 


Making Contact With the Delinquent 


Treatment as seen by the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
is a process which is set: into motion immediately 
upon the initial contact with the client. Even in 
those situations which only require ordinary police 
action, the Bureau worker always retains aware- 


ness of the delinquent as an individual; his per- 
sonality and social environment as it bears upon 
his potential for rehabilitation. The offense in 
many ways determines the course of action avail- 
able to the worker, setting limits to what he can 
or cannot do on behalf of the client. However, the 
worker, very mindful of these prescribed limits, 
attempts as much as he possibly can to maintain a 
friendly, warm, insightful relationship with the 
child. It cannot be denied that sometimes the force 
of police intervention creates a block to the devel- 
opment of a cordial ongoing beneficial contact. 
We have found nonetheless, despite the belief held 
by many working in nonauthoritative agencies, 
that such blocks are not inevitable but, on the con: 
trary, can be managed therapeutically by the 
worker depending upon his sensitivity, maturity, 
and skill in functioning as an agent of authority. 
In some cases it has even been possible for us to 
reactivate casework with a client whom we may 
formerly have been required to take into court. 

An illustration of this is seen in the case of 
Ralph M. Since he was 12 years old, a dozen com- 
plaints had been lodged against him ranging from 
disorderly conduct to robbery and felonious as- 
sault. Although he appeared to come from a rela- 
tively stable and economically secure family in 
which he was the second of three siblings, the boy 
early developed a hatred for authority. At home 
rivalry with his siblings was acute; at school he 
was aggressive and abusive. When 13, the boy was 
sent to a state training school where he was said to 
have adjusted well and he was released on parole. 
At this time Ralph was picked up again for mali- 
cious mischief. The Juvenile Aid Bureau worker 
who investigated the offense consulted with his 
parole officer who decided that it would be best for 
the hoy to return to serve out the remainder of his 
sentence in a “controlled environment.” About 2 
years later, Ralph’s parents got in touch with the 
Bureau because they believed that he had become 
addicted to drugs and thought that we might be 
able to help them. The worker who was assigned 
discussed the problem with Ralph who agreed to 
voluntarily enter Bellevue Hospital for medical 
treatment. After he came out of the hospital free 
of physiological dependence upon drugs, Ralph 
returned to see his worker who succeeded in help- 
ing him obtain necessary psychiatric treatment 
for his severe personality problems. 

This case illustrates the difficult situations with 
which we must contend. It shows the hardships 
we must sometimes overcome in establishing a 
casework relationship. Despite his obvious ab- 
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normality, we made every effort to continue work- 
ing with the boy throughout the vicissitudes of his 
delinquent career. Our policy is to assign another 
worker to handle the casework aspects with a 
client when another of our staff may have had to 
resort to repressive police action. 

As we see it at the present time treatment and 
rehabilitation fit into the Bureau’s program in 
four different ways. They are as follows: 

1. To refer for treatment to another agency. 

2. To use authority to bring into treatment by 
another agency or professional person. 

38. To use authority to help maintain in treat- 
ment by an outside agency or other professional 
person. 

4. To undertake social casework treatment 
where it is not possible to obtain this elsewhere. 


Referring for Treatment to Another Agency 


In common with the practices employed by the 
vast majority of social work agencies, the Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau in its early meetings with the 
client attempts to assess what his needs are, the 
extent to which they are being met, and the man- 
ner in which his unfulfilled needs, if these lead to 
maladjustment, can be met. If it is at all possible 
to obtain the help necessary to accomplish the 
latter, the field worker tries to refer the case to 
any accredited agency or professional person who 
is available. Referral is not considered an infor- 
mation giving procedure but a process which may 
entail considerable preparation of both the client 
and the appropriate agency. It is often overlooked 
that an effective referral can itself be of therapeu- 
tic value to the client and also, in many cases, de- 
mands the same positive orientation essential in 
good casework or psychotherapy. From the very 
moment of his first contact with the client, the 
worker starts to lay the foundation for a referral. 
A number of our cases are successfully referred 
to other agencies in this fashion. 

An illustration of this can be seen in the case of 
Hannah C., a 13-year-old girl apprehended the 
first time for shoplifting. The girl, who had a 
voracious appetite for sweets, had already been 
involved in petty pilfering for some time. Her 
two younger sisters appeared to be somewhat pret- 
tier then Hannah and were favored by the par- 
ents. A bright girl, Hannah’s mental ability 
seemed conspicuously to exceed her motor devel- 
opment especially in her younger years. This took 
the form of clumsiness which prevented her from 
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ment of Delinquents.” Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, Part 2, 1949. 


successfully competing with girls of her own age 
and making her feel anxious and frustrated. At. 
school the girl was doing poorly. 

After several interviews our caseworker helped 
the girl and her parents to recognize the need for 
help with their mutual interpersonal problems. 
The mother accepted the responsibility for initiat- 
ing the necessary steps which led the family to 
maintain a lengthy contact with a family counsel- 
ing agency. 


Using Authority To Bring Into Treatment by 
Another Agency or Professional Person 


Often the usual permissive casework attitudes 
are totally inadequate in attempting referrals to 
other agencies in the manner which has been de- 
scribed above. While the family may not interfere 
with our carrying out the exploratory phase of 
the contact by our caseworker, they frequently 
fail to heed our suggestions about going for help. 
The fact is that many of the more serious delin- 
quent offenders are involved in situations where- 
in it is necessary to insist that they go for treat- 
ment. This is the only sure way of knowing that 
this will be done. The argument that the client 
must willingly appear before the treatment re- 
source under his own power is totally unrealistic 
when it comes to cases of this type. We feel, and 
this has been confirmed by the contention of other 
authorities in the field of delinquency treatment, 
that professionals to whom we refer such clients 
must possess specialized and newer methods in 
approaching the offender.* We can definitely say 
that we have found surprising success in effecting 
referrals of this kind. 

Consider the case of Robert M. first reported 
to us when 13 years of age for peeping through 
windows. He was a handsome and intelligent boy 
who came from a family background that super- 
ficially did not appear wanting. A year later repe- 
tition of the same offense resulted in our success- 
fully bringing the family into contact with a fam- 
ily casework agency. 


Several years later, however, Robert again was - 


accused of voyeurism but the complainant refused 
to press the charge. The caseworker assigned rec- 
ognized from the boy’s nervous mannerisms, gen- 
eralized timidity, and inhibition that he was in 
need of some form of psychiatric assistance. Upon 
this he contacted an agency specializing in the 
treatment of the offender which agreed to assume 
responsibility for the case. Inasmuch as Robert 
had not accepted opening feelers that he might 
be willing to receive such assistance, the worker 


CASEWORK TREATMENT IN A POLICE SETTING 


flatly insisted that the boy must go for therapy 
and told him that he would see to it that he went. 
Of course our worker appreciated that he could 
not implement his ultimatum from a legal stand- 
point. He did, however, skillfully gauge the full 
psychological impact of authoritarian display at 
this point in helping the boy make up his mind. 
In consequence the boy did appear for his initial 
interview for psychotherapy. Our checkup at the 
end of 2 months revealed that he was deeply in- 
volved in the therapeutic process. 


Using Authority To Help Maintain in Treatment 
With an Outside Agency or Person 


Ideally speaking, sound casework procedures 
are based upon the principle that maximum co- 
operation be elicited from all persons or agencies 
professionally concerned with a given client. Fur- 
ther, it is necessary to coordinate their activities 
so as to insure that no conflict will result but, on 
the contrary, that necessary measures will be un- 
dertaken optimally. This, of course, represents 
consistent work on behalf of the client from dif- 
ferent sources, each of which contribution fits 
into a total treatment plan. Because of the hetero- 
geneity of approaches to helping the client, not 
only among social workers but with other pro- 
fessional persons, such an ideal integration of 
therapeutic forces can seldom be aligned. 

Although lack of such coordination may not 
necessarily prove fatal to movement and construc- 
tive change in the case of the average agency 
client, it is crucially imperative when working 
with the offender. Whether he is adult or juvenile, 
we have found in our considerable experience with 
delinquents over the course of many years that the 
vast majority of agency failures in the treatment 
of the delinquent have resulted from complete in- 
ability to understand the role of authoritativeness 
and the extent to which it should be used for treat- 
ment purposes. Conventional social work practices 
today frown upon multiple transference situa- 
tions. Agencies to whom we refer cases usually 
insist that the Juvenile Aid Bureau withdraw its 
interest. On the other hand if they do see fit to 
call upon us, it is usually only for punitive meas- 
ures. The latter may occur when a social worker 
or therapist feels threatened and wants to use the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau worker to gratify his own 
unconscious needs to punish the client. 

Recently, however, we have been finding an in- 
creasing desire by persons engaged in the treat- 

4 Melitta Schmideberg, M.D. and Jack Sokol, “The Function of 
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ment of delinquents to use us with consistency and 
real effect. The therapist has learned that the most 
difficult problems with offenders arise in the estab- 
lishment of therapeutic contact and rapport, and 
in its continuance.‘ Since the delinquent is usually 
too unstable to face up to the requirements of a 
therapeutic relationship the Bureau worker must 
give him support. 

The therapist is made to feel perfectly free to 
call upon the Juvenile Aid Bureau worker and 
discuss with him pertinent problems which have 
arisen during the course of treatment in such in- 
stances as when the patient stops coming or when 
complex practical problems arise. Sometimes, 
depending upon the circumstances, he may help 
to erase a misunderstanding by the client concern- 
ing the therapeutic experience, or he may act in 
a strictly supervisory manner—sort of checking 
on the client’s attendance. 


Undertaking Social Casework Treatment 


The Juvenile Aid Bureau provides long range 
casework services for children who are not accept- 
able to other social agencies and for whom a court 
appearance is not indicated. It also sees clients on 
a short-term basis where the offense is not of a 
serious nature. The effectiveness of a brief contact 
of this type which meets emergent crises imme- 
diately and practically on the spot has been too 
often underestimated by professional people in 
nonpolice circles. They simply have never been in 
the position of meeting cases of this type. 

In essence, the worker in such short-contact 
cases calls the child and his parents into the field 
office. In a firm yet understanding way, he holds 
the child to account for his misdeeds and if neces- 
sary does likewise with the parents. The worker, 
at such times, scrupulously avoids allying himself 
with either parent, child, or.complainant, present- 
ing himself as an objective individual whose job - 
it is to find out the facts and to face these parties 
with the realities of the situation. Authority forth- 
rightly used in this manner depends upon a rapid, 
accurate evaluation of the case which has in such 
instances precluded the necessity of setting up 
the type of relationship requiring a closer, warmer 
rapport for sustained casework contact. To give 
some idea of the degree of flexibility used in this 
approach, the worker may behave as a stern, in- 
terested authority figure or at the other extreme 
as the proverbial “Dutch uncle.” The client and 
members of his family in such cases are seen one, 
two, or three times at most. 
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The long range casework approach is far dif- 
ferent from the above as the worker meets his 
client. Since he is about to start a more extended 
relationship during the course of which significant 
tangible change in the client and his situation will 
be sought, the worker tries to relate with as much 
acceptance and permissiveness as is possible un- 
der the circumstances. He lets the client know who 
and what he is and how far he can go with him. 
This he relays gradually in terms of the develop- 
ing rapport. The measure of success which the 
worker obtains depends upon his own security in 
acting in the very difficult joint capacity as a per- 
missive caseworker and, also, as an agent of au- 
thority. The blending of these two components in 
the practice of authoritative casework demands 
of the worker intelligence, maturity, and sensi- 
tivity of the highest order. Not only must the 
worker be well-versed in the techniques of social 
casework but he must also have had considerable 
experience as a policeman in learning how to use 
authority nonpunitively and constructively. 

Take the case of Arlene J., a pretty, slender 15- 
year-old girl who was apprehended by a uni- 
formed policeman in the act of setting fire to a 
car at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The manner in 
which she tried to do this, by stuffing the exhaust 
pipe with newspapers and rags which she then 
ignited, and the reason she gave, which was to get 
even with her former school teacher, raised a sus- 
picion of mental disturbance. This was later re- 
inforced when interviewed at the field unit office 
by her display of infantile negativism and the dis- 
cordance of her feelings as related to her intellec- 
tual, processes. The unit worker quickly perceived 
the necessity of referring this apparently dis- 
turbed youngster to some agency providing psy- 
chiatric assistance. After a little time, Arlene’s 
initial guardedness was overcome enough to as- 
certain her fears about seeing a “brain doctor.” 
A later discussion with school authorities revealed 
that this girl and her sisters had heen fighting out 
a feud with the school which had started with the 
mother years before. It was also learned that ef- 
forts had heen made time and again by school au- 
thorities and other persons to enjoin the mother 
to take up her problem with a counseling agency. 
This met with no success. The mother expressed 
to the worker her antagonism toward social agen- 


cies and her unwillingness to go to them for help. 
In view of these facts, the field worker asked her 
whether she would object to one of our own people 
continuing with her. The mother shrugged her 
shoulders indifferently as if to imply, “Well, that’s 
your business.” 

The new caseworker first assigned found her 
reception to be one of annoyed tolerance. However, 
she persisted in returning and after about three 
visits, her genuine nonthreatening interest cou- 
pled with the strength and conviction of her man- 
ner made the mother realize that she was dealing 
with somebody who could be trusted. The worker 
consulted with her supervisor upon several occa- 
sions and realized that her primary objective with 
this family would be to get them to accept the nec- 
essary counseling for the mother and intensive 
psychotherapy for Arlene. 

As of now, several months since the initial con- 
tact, probably the most significant outcome in this 
case has been the new experience for this woman 
and her family in learning that someone is avail- 
able who can try to help them meet their difficul- 
ties in life. Now at least they know that the whole 
world is not against them. How much more can be 
accomplished only time will tell. At least we can 
see in this case that a worker coming from a police 
setting has not only been able to put his foot in, 
then enter through the door, but has also been of- 
fered a chair. 

The Juvenile Aid Bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment of the City of New York over the years has 
fitted itself into the total repertory of treatment 
facilities available to the delinquent and predelin- 
quent child in the community. Other aspects of 
the work of the Juvenile Aid Bureau have not re- 
ceived attention in this paper. The Bureau is in 
the full-time business of coping with the delin- 
quency problem. It will continue to assist and 
stimulate in every way that it possibly can such 
persons and organizations who can help accom- 
plish this objective. The Bureau feels that it is 
doing a pioneer job in an uncharted and extremely 
difficult area of social treatment. To meet this 
challenge it has had to forge many of its tools 
empirically. The policy of the present leadership 
has been to incorporate into its operation so far 
as possible knowledge and skills provided by the 
related scientific disciplines. 


Comments on J. Parnell Thomas’ “Life” 
Article, “Red Hunter’s Red Jailmates”’ 


N ITS October 4, 1954, issue Life magazine published 
if an article, “Red Hunter’s Red Jailmates” by J. Par- 

nell Thomas, which was critical of the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut. James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, has 
made available to FEDERAL PROBATION copies of a few of 
the many communications sent to the editor of Life and 
to the Bureau of Prisons commenting on the article. 


Telegram to the Editor of Life from Senator William 


Langer: 


Having been a member of the Senate Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries for many years and as its chair- 
man for four years, I am entirely familiar with the opera- 
tion of these institutions including the Danbury Federal 
Correctional Institution. I therefore request opportunity 
and equal space and artistic assistance to reply to the dis- 
torted, unfair, and misleading article of J. Parnell Thomas 
published in your last issue. The fee which should be in 
fairness equal to his will be donated to the crippled chil- 
dren’s home at Jamestown, North Dakota. As one North 
Dakotan to another don’t you believe in simple fairness 
you should grant this request. Sincerely. 

October 5, 1954 WILLIAM LANGER 

Chairman, Committe on the 
Judiciary and Subcommittee 
on National Penitentiaries 

(Senator Langer and Judge Morgan Ford of the United 
States Customs Court in New York City made an unan- 
nounced visit to Danbury on the Sunday following the pub- 
lication of the article and, as a result, sent the above wire.) 


To the Editor of Life from James V. Bennett, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons: 


You have done an irreparable disservice to a public 
agency sincerely attempting to execute faithfully the 
sentences of the court when you permit embittered and 
vindictive Parnell Thomas to ventilate his unfounded 
charges. During the nearly 4 years he has been attempt- 
ing to get them published they have been carefully in- 
vestigated by this office and the appropriate federal agen- 
cies and found to be utterly without substance. The one 
statement you checked because it involved a person who 
was not a defenseless ex-prisoner or a public official you 
eliminated from your final copy. Certainly this incident 
alone should have alerted you to check on others of the 
charges or have given some heed to the warning voice of 
Mr. E. R. Cass, secretary of the American Prison Associa- 
tion, who knows the institution and the efforts made to 
operate it constructively. 

Also it should have been well known to your editors 
that the charge federal prisons were staffed with political 
appointees was false, since civil service laws are applicable 
to all but a few positions. As a matter of fact, every em- 
ployee of the Federal Prison Service from the director on 
down was recruited in accordance with civil service regu- 
lations. It has shocked and saddened all of us who are 
proud to be a part of what we consider a satisfying pub- 
lic service, notwithstanding its hazards and exasperations, 
to have Life magazine circulate such uncorroborated 
statements. 

I realize it will be impossible for any denial to overtake 
the misstatements, half-truths, and innuendoes the article 
contains, but I do hope Life will do what it can to remove 
the wholly erroneous impression the article creates. 

September 30, 1954 JAMES V. BENNETT 
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To the Editor of Life from Harold E. Hegstrom, Warden, 
Federal Correctional Institution, Danbury, Connecticut: 


You have printed without verification the article by 
former prisoner J. Parnell Thomas with his rantings and 
criticisms of prisoners, personnel, program, facilities, and 
services of prison life at Danbury 49 months ago. 

Apparently you did not take into account that this 
article permits a former convicted prisoner to impugn the 
integrity and loyalty of competent civil service employees 
carefully screened, trained, and never arrested. That con- 
ditions described by the former prisoner are not true can 
be attested by many public and private agencies, the FBI, 
and by qualified unbiased individuals whose fairminded- 
ness cannot be questioned. The article is unfair to the 
present inmate population who are worried that their 
families and friends will believe the untruths that Life 
editors consider news after a lapse of 4 years. 

You have made our task more difficult without any con- 
structive end and with no good purpose. 


October 1, 1954 HAROLD E. HEGSTROM 


To the Editor of Life from Dr. George G. Killinger, Mem- 
ber of the United States Board of Parole: 


In Mr. J. Parnell Thomas’ Life article of October 4, 1954, 
he states that 95 inmates went before me for parole con- 
sideration on June 13 and 14, 1950, and as time passed all 
were released except three. 

His statement is without foundation. The facts are that 
only 68 individuals were given parole hearings at the June 
1950 meeting to which he refers. 

Of this group 45, or 66.2 percent, were denied parole 
and 23, or 33.8 percent, were granted. During subsequent 
months, before expiration of sentence, parole was granted 
to 10 additional prisoners (including Mr. Thomas) mean- 
ing that only 33, or 48.5 percent of the group, were even- 
tually paroled. Thirty-five, or 51.5 percent, continued to be 
denied and completed their sentences. 

All parole decisions are majority decisions by a quorum 
of five members of the Board and each decision is the re- 
sult of careful and intensive study of each case. Mr. 
Thomas’ statements that any factors other than the merits 
of an individual case are considered by the Board in 
reaching a decision are untrue. 

Mr. Thomas was required to serve 9 months, or 50 per- 
cent, of his 18-month sentence, and even though he seems 
to feel that he should have been paroled immediately fol- 
lowing his initial hearing it is well to note that the aver- 
age federal prisoner serves approximately 62 percent of 
his sentence before release. 

I regret that Life published this article before ascertain- 
ing the facts. 


September 30, 1954 GEORGE G. KILLINGER 


To the Editor of Life from Dr. Walter M. Wallack, Presi- 
dent, American Prison Association: 


Your article in the October 4 issue of Life magazine, 
entitled “Red Hunter’s Red Jailmates,” by ex-Congress- 
man and ex-prisoner J. Parnell Thomas, is a blow below 
the belt to the progressive element in American penology. 
Moreover, it is an unjustifiable attack upon the high level 
competency of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and its en- 
lightened management. 

Approximately 25 years ago the federal prison system 
was a fair example of almost everything a prison system 
should not. be. That condition no longer prevails since the 
reforms inaugurated by Sanford Bates and Austin Mac- 
Cormick have been carried to maturity by Director James 
V. Bennett who is unquestionably one of the ablest, if not 
the ablest, prison administrators in the country. 
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Many of us, including Mr. Bennett, are aware of the 
numerous, and in some cases deplorable, shortcomings of 
the penal institutions in this country and have devoted 
our energies toward the eradication of faults. The federal 
institutions have been pace-setting in their prserese and 
have served as a fine example for the emulation of the 
state jurisdictions. It is therefore most disconcerting to 
note that a publication such as Life, whose journalistic 
integrity is believed by millions to be of the highest order, 
would stoop to printing a canard such as this article is. 
You have done a disservice to an element of social wel- 
fare that is greatly in need of constructive help and criti- 
cism. The damage of the Thomas article to the cause of 
penological reform may be irreparable. Why you did not 
check the facts, which we know you did not, is beyond 
our comprehension. There are many who could have as- 
sured you from firsthand knowledge that the Thomas 
article was filled with half-truths and innuendos. That the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut, 
is not only one of the best in the federal system, but also 
in the country, is well known by those who are informed 
concerning penal affairs. 

Speaking for the American Prison Association let me 
assure you that nearly all of our members do resent the 
unfair and irresponsible way in which you handled the 
Thomas article and sincerely hope that you will try to 
undo some of the damage it has done, if that is possible. 


October 4, 1954 WALTER M. WALLACK 


To Mr. Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief of Life, from 
Sanford Bates: 


I read with indignation and dismay an article in your 
issue of October 4 by former Congressman and Convict 
J. Parnell Thomas. I can understand his frame of mind 
and I have no doubt that what he might say would be 
repudiated by the reading public with the same definite 
action that the people of his district repudiated him at the 
polls last fall. What I cannot understand is the willing- 
ness of an influential magazine like yours to publish dog- 
matic statements without first investigating the accuracy. 

I shall refer to only one or two of them—‘“Federal peni- 
tentiaries are full of political appointees, misfits who will 
never understand the meaning of rehabilitation.” Inquiry 
would disclose the fact that the prison personnel is covered 
by Civil Service right up to the top position and the medi- 
eal, surgical, and psychiatric services are furnished by 
the competent United States Public Health Service. 

Thus, the aspersions on the medical services are reflec- 
tions on one of the most respectable career services in our 
Government. From its very inception, that is one thing 
that the Federal Bureau has been practically free from; 
namely, the influence of politics which has been so ruinous 
an infiuence in many state institutions. It may be that 
prison food will never be wholly satisfactory to the in- 
mates, but one charge that cannot be made against the 
federal system is that the food is meager and that the 
clothing allowance insufficient. 

As a former director of the Prison Bureau, I happen to 
know that Dr. Killinger is an honest and conscientious 
person and that the federal parole system, while it exer- 
cises its own judgment in each case, has never been 
charged with venality or bribery. 

The Federal Prison Bureau is one of the great federal 
bureaus that has been conducted along strictly profes- 
sional and competent lines and it certainly is a discour- 
aging thing to “reward” the men and women who have 
made it what it is by the publication of an irresponsible 
and exaggerated article such as you have published in 
your last issue. 


October 21,1954 SANFORD BATES 


To the Editor of Life from Rabbi Jerome R. Malino: 


I have been chaplain to the Jewish inmates of the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution since the day the institution 
was opened in 1940. It would be a simple matter to refute 
in detail the accusations made by an ex-convict who seems 
intent upon clearing his own past by suggesting that leg- 
islators and the judiciary ought to spend some time in 


jail. Would he suggest under circumstances similar to his 
own? I will not, however, attempt a general refutation of 
the article because there are others in the administration 
who could more properly do so. I am able to affirm nonethe- 
less that Thomas’ reference to the concentration of the 
Jewish inmates in a so-called Israel House is not true now, 
was not true when he had a Danbury address, nor was it 
ever true in the history of this Institution. At the present 
time there are 33 Jewish inmates distributed in varying 
numbers among 10 housing units, the distribution being 
pay nets as in every case, by factors other than religion 
or color. 


October 6, 1954 JEROME R. MALINO 


To the Editor of Life from Protestant Chaplain Harrison 
L. Anthony and Catholic Chaplain Joseph J. Maglione: 


As the chaplains of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion in Danbury we feel that our first concern is for the 
welfare of the inmates of the institution. Next, we must 
consider the mothers and fathers, the wives and families 
of the inmates. 

If the allegations of Parnell Thomas are true, then we, 
the chaplains, are committing a grave injustice to the in- 
mates and to their families if we allow such conditions to 
exist. 

May we frankly and flatly state that the allegations of 
Parnell Thomas are grossly exaggerated. He has taken 
some isolated instances and has given them a false and 
tainted reality. In other instances, he has let his imagina- 
tion run wild. 

All in all, practically the entire article is nothing but un- 
adulterated trash. 


September 30, 1954 HARRISON L. ANTHONY 


JOSEPH J. MAGLIONE 


‘ ae from a Danbury News-Times editorial, October 


A magazine with a national circulation has just pub- 
lished what Warden Harold Hegstrom, of the Federal 
Correctional Institution, calls an article packed with 
“malicious lies.” 

The article was written by J. Parnell Thomas, New 
Jersey Congressman, who served 9 months at the FCI 
after being convicted of payroll padding and accepting 
kickbacks from federal employees in his office. 

Parnell Thomas certainly does not come into court with 
clean hands. And anyone who knows Warden Hegstrom— 
as many people in the Danbury area do—most certainly 
will accept his word as against that of the tarnished 
former Congressman from New Jersey. 

Thomas alleges that almost nothing was right at the 
FCI, and everything wrong. Food was poor and insuffi- 
cient, immorality and graft were rife, near-riots 
threatened many times, guards were brutal and almost 
sadistic, drugs were easily obtainable, and bribery common. 
Prisoners in desperate need of medical care and medicine 
received neither, and malnutrition was common. Thomas 
goes all out in his accusations. ... 

Mr. Hegstrom made this pithy observation: “I think 
most of the inmates here would take exception to almost 
everything Thomas said.” 

It seems absurd and ridiculous for a criminal such as 
Thomas to take a righteous stand, and to spell out ways 
to aid young men to become moral and better while in 
prison. One would think that a public servant who betrayed 
his trust and was convicted of serious crime would want 
to hide himself and his name forever from the public, 
rather than to flaunt it openly in a magazine article. 

The hard fact about publishing such charges is that 
many will believe them, no matter how absurd they are, 
or how completely they are proved false. 

Although Warden Hegstrom was not at the FCI when 
Thomas served his sentence there, he knows what went on, 
and he knows the federal prison service, where he has had 
a distinguished and honorable career. When he says that 
what Thomas alleges is a mass of “malicious lies” we 
believe him. So does everyone who knows him, and knows 
the unsavory record of Parnell Thomas. 


COMMENTS ON J. PARNELL THOMAS’ “LIFE” 


It is not surprising that the former Congressman, em- 
bittered, his career ruined by his own viciousness, should 
turn and pour the phials of his wrath on the place where 
he was confined. It is surprising, we feel, that a magazine 
of good repute would publish such mouthings. Surprising 
and disappointing. 


To the Editor of Life from a former inmate of the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut: 


Upon reading an article relative to conditions in the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Connecticut, 
which was published in the October 4 issue of Life maga- 
zine, I felt. that out of a sense of fairness I should relate 
my observations from personal experiences as to condi- 
tions there in 1954. 

I was admitted with a group of 24 men, examined and 
assigned by the Qualifications Board to work in the Hospi- 
tal. It was my observation that each man was examined 
physically, intellectually, and practically to determine 
which type of work was best suited for him. Too, should 
he for any reason feel that he did not wish to carry on 
his assignment, he would be placed at a different task. 
Many men were shifted from week to week if necessary. 
Naturally here, as in any field, there were maladjusted 
persons who found it difficult to conform in the institution 
as they did on the outside. It is not an easy task to show 
this type of person that bitterness hindered, not helped 
him to busy himself, accept his sentence, and so make his 
stay there easier to endure. 

Many of us, including myself, felt that we did not de- 
serve the penalty imposed upon us but were astute enough 
to accept the uniforms, institutional food, and inconven- 
iences, which could be compared to the vicissitudes of 
Army life, with good grace and make the best of them. 
The clothing was clean, and the food, I found, while it 
could not compare with the meals which I have been used 
to, was well balanced. It contained a sufficient number of 
calories, proper ratio of carbohydrates, proteins, and fats, 
with enough diversity from day to day. 

Relative to hospital treatment of inmates I can state 
that they have the best that can be given under the cir- 
cumstances. The pharmacy is well stocked, and when a 
new drug is needed it is supplied quickly. X-ray examina- 
tions are done routinely; no one is refused this added help 
in diagnosis. The machines such as X-ray are serviced im- 
mediately should this be necessary as is the case in any 
well-regulated hospital. Right now an up-to-date machine 
is being installed.... 

With regard to rehabilitation of the men I can truth- 
fully say that the moral, physical, and educational com- 
ponents are being covered as adequately as possible. All 
told I feel the morale is on a high plane if one considers 
- —_ as a cross section from so many different strata 
of life. 

At no time during my stay was there ever a hint. at 
bribery regarding paroles. 

The above statement is purely voluntary and is made 
by a man who at no time received any special consideration 
and who states the facts as he saw them in the year 1954. 


“PMB-10737” 


Letter to James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
from a former federal prison inmate: 


After reading an article written by a former inmate 
named J. Parnell Thomas who served a short prison sen- 
tence at the Correctional Institution located in Danbury, 
Connecticut, it became my duty to write you a personal 
letter in reference to the untruth in the story. 

I must do my duty in respect to the lies and unfairness 


of such an out of order story which was written by 
Thomas. 


My name which appears upon the letterhead will reveal 
my identity as a former federal prison inmate. ... 

I must also state in this letter that the officers of the 
prison were decent and human. Inmates such as Thomas 
and others who were prominent in the free world thought 
that they should be treated better than the average inmate. 
This does not happen in the federal prisons as I know from 
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past experience during my 5-year sentence at Lewis- 

Many times I thought of writing you a letter of praise 
in regards to the decent handling of inmates by the Bu- 
reau. You as director, and your staff of officers, are to be 
merited and respected for the clean and outstanding sys- 
tem. 

Before I sign off, many praises to you and your staff 
for the human, clean, and outstanding Federal Prison 
System. 


October 7, 1954 “PMB-16651” 


To a Danbury inmate from his wife: 


Dearest Love: 

I had a pleasant trip back to Phila. & everything was 
going rather smoothly until I read an article in Life Maga- 
zine about the place you are in & I got so upset I was sick 
for two days. Everyone is calling me on the phone & ask- 
ing me about it.... 


To another Danbury inmate from his wife: 


Dear Jack, I just finished reading an article in this 
weeks Life by a former inmate (political) and it was 
awful. It made me sick. He said he worked 12 hours a 
day, 7 days a week and that the place was dirty and the 
clothes battered and that jews and negroes are segregated. 
I know these letters are censored, but the article is in 
Life for everyone to read. How can that be? You looked 
well-clothed and you said that the place was immaculate 
and that there was no anti-semitism and the food was 
good. He said most of the guards were bad and you told 
me how understanding and kind they all are—and I be- 
lieve you, because when we ‘visit we are extended every 
courtesy and treated kindly. He also said there is much in- 
decency and bad medical facilities. This was only 4 years 
ago. Can he be lying or has everything changed for the 
better since then? I am very much concerned. Why doesn’t 
some outgoing inmate write the truth—when guards and 
officials treat you as tho you were in a correctional insti- 
tution and not a prison (like you told me) why isn’t the 
public told of how they try and not let anyone get away 
with such lies. ..: 


October 3, 1954 


From an article entitled “The Truth About Federal Pris- 
ons,” written for submission to Life magazine by Una C. 


Walters, wife of a correctional officer at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Seagoville, Texas. 


I have just read the article in the October 4 issue of 
Life, by J. Parnell Thomas, and as I begin this I blush for 
shame—not for the Federal Prison Bureau, but for the 
integrity or rather the lack of it in a former congressman 
of the United States. On one point I must agree with Mr. 
Thomas. Justice is not very well regulated. Military courts 
often mete out too stiff sentences, and civil courts will 
sentence a man 20 years for bank robbery, while a fellow 
citizen elected to a position of trust and control is given 
6 to 18 months for flagrantly cheating the people who 
trusted him, violating the very principles he pretends to 
represent, released after serving half his maximum term 
to return to his game as dangerous to our democracy as 
communism itself. The game is Bribe and Be Bribed. 

For 7 years my husband has worked as a federal cor- 
rectional officer in a federal penal institution, all of which 
are under the same direction and rules set up by the Fed- 
eral Prison Bureau, very ably headed in Washington by 
Mr. James V. Bennett. Remembering the intensive train- 
ing period my husband went through in the beginning of 
his career to fit him for his work, the burning of the 
midnight oil to learn what was required of him, the hard 
work and earnest effort he expended, and even now see- 
ing the tired lines and too rapidly graying hair that so 
often accompanies the constant dealing with those less 
fortunate than oneself, helping when help is often re- 
sented, enforcing rehabilitation, when self-improvement is 
neither wanted nor the need for it recognized—all of this 
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plus experiences that could fill volumes, and the firm be- 
lief that he is typical of the officers that make up the force 
of the federal prison system, I am furious to see these 
men and those who share their responsibility belittled and 
underrated by a common snob. 


Letters to 


Comment on Dr. Cressey’s Article 
To THE EDITOR: 


May I express my appreciation for the excellent piece of 
research as refiected in Dr. Donald R. Cressey’s paper on 
“Contradictory Theories in Correctional Therapy Pro- 
grams” (FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1954). This was par- 
ticularly evident in his pulling together all, or almost all, 
writings on group therapy in correctional settings. 

Few writers and practitioners in group therapy will 
probably disagree with Dr. Cressey over the “contradic- 
tory” types of practices in group therapy, resulting from 
a new and still struggling discipline, especially since this 
discipline is interprofessional. 

There is, however, one reservation I would like to ex- 
press. Dr. Cressey believes that group therapy will become 
more successful as it shifts its emphasis from an individ- 
ualistic, clinical approach to a group relations’ approach. 
It seems to me that Dr. Cressey is either using the termin- 
ology of “group therapy” differently from that of the par- 
ticipating professions (namely, psychiatry, psychology, 
and social work) or he is diluting the term. In either case 
it seems to me that your readers should clearly understand 
that group therapy, among the professions, is synonymous 
with group psychotherapy, which has only one approach, 
namely, the clinical, and, while concerned with “group re- 
lations” (in our nomenclature called “transference’’), it is 
not based on group products, group relations, etc. Psycho- 
therapy is always therapy, whether practiced with indi- 
viduals or with groups, and aims at a change of the per- 
sonality structure of the patient, principally through ca- 
tharsis. Therefore, contrary to Dr. Cressey’s thesis, group 
relations should not be “modified” but established, built, 
and cultivated. 

August 3, 1954 HAns A. ILLING 

Membership Secretary, Group Psychotherapy 
Association of Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Much of Mr. Thomas’ article is false; all of it is the 
composition of a broken, bitter man who, for the first 
time in his life, evidently, has had to live by the same rules 
and regulations that govern others, unable to bribe or 
threaten his way into a “soft spot.” 


the Editor 


Rejoinder 
To THE EDITOR: 


A principal point in my paper was expressed as follows: 
“Because the word ‘group’ is included in the name, group 
therapy is often assumed to be directed at modification of 
the criminality of individuals by reintegrating them into 
the social relations of noncriminal groups. But it is also 
conceivable that most correctional group therapy has little 
or nothing to do with the participant’s social relations and 
that it is, instead, merely a new system for applying the 
notion that criminality can be ‘cured’ or treated in a clini- 
cal situation” (p. 21). 

Dr. Illing has supported this major point. He is arguing 
that “group therapy” is not really group therapy but, in- 
stead, individual psychotherapy simultaneously adminis- 
tered to a number of persons. I wholeheartedly agree with 
this, as I indicated in the paper. If psychiatrically-oriented 
therapists in corrections are doing merely what Dr. Illing 
says they are doing, then they are not dealing with groups 
at all. They should then recognize that they have “diluted” 
the term “group therapy.” 

More important, Dr. Illing has either neglected or over- 
looked the basic thesis of the paper, namely, that it will 
be highly profitable to use a group-relations theory of 
criminality and group-relations techniques in our attempts 
to change criminals. Since correctional group therapy is 
based on the same clinical, Freudian notions as individual 
correctional psychotherapy it cannot be more efficient, and 
it probably is less efficient, than individual psychotherapy. 
In the paper I sketched out logical, theoretical, and practi- 
cal reasons for altering or supplementing the clinical ap- 
proach and the individualistic theory on which it is based. 
Dr. Illing has ignored this position and has merely reiter- 
ated the clinical view. 


DONALD R. CRESSEY 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney. Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gott- 
shall will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


AN UNSETTLED QUESTION 


in the March and June 1954 issues this column referred 
to decisions by the Circuit Courts of Appeal for the Ninth 
and Tenth Circuits (respectively) in Kirk et al v. United 
States, 185 F.(2) 185 and Kelley v. United States, 209 F. 
(2) 688. The Kirk case enunciated the rule (November 
1950) that district courts have jurisdiction, in cases involv- 
ing multiple consecutive sentences, to suspend execution 
of any such sentence under which service has not com- 
menced by passage of time, in conformity with the hold- 
ing in United States v. Murray and Cook, 275 U. S. 347, 
that probation may not be granted after execution of sen- 
tence has commenced. The Kelley case centered on the 
question whether Rule 35 of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure, restricting reduction of sentence to the 60- 
day period after imposition, abrogated the district court’s 
power (after expiration of such period) to suspend exe- 
cution of consecutive unserved sentences, as in the Kirk 
pe Sa The appellate court held that Rule 35 had no such 
effect. 

The Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, in a 2 to 
1 opinion, has adopted a view contrary to that announced 
in the Kirk decision. In Phillips v. United States, 212 F. 
(2) 327, entered April 1954, it affirmed the order of the 
District Court (W.D. Mo.) denying a motion to suspend 
execution of sentences which, as in the Kirk case, had not 
started to run in point of time. The district court denied 
the motion on the ground that it lacked power to grant it 
(a) because of the decision in United States v. Murray and 
Cook, supra, and (b) because of Rule 35. The appellate 
court subscribed to (a) as the proper ground for denial 
of the motion. Commenting upon the true effect of Rule 
35, it made the observation that the Murray-Cook decision 
clearly established that the Probation Act had no relation 
to or connection with the general powers of a district 
court to reduce sentence within the same term of court 
and that, therefore, the only purpose of Rule 35 has been 
to contract the period of power to reduce sentence from 
the length of the court term to 60 days. The court said: 


It is apparent, therefore, that Rule 35 does not re- 
late to the time within which the power of the court to 
suspend sentence for probation purposes may be exer- 
cised. Probation is in no sense a reduction of sentence. 
It is discipline under supervision, without incarceration, 
etc. We think, however, that Rule 35 properly may be 
regarded as indicating the time within which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States believes that a crimi- 
nal case, after conviction, should be finally disposed of 
by a District Court. 


In reaching its conclusion the appellate court quoted at 
considerable length from the appellate decision (Fifth 
Circuit) in United States v. Cook, 19 F. (2) 826, and from 
the final decision in the Murray and Cook cases, 275 U.S. 
347. It pointed to the Supreme Court’s statement that the 
controlling question in both cases (Murray-Cook) was 
“whether there is any power in the federal courts of first 
instance to grant probation under the Probation Act, after 
the defendant has served any part of his sentence.” The 
underscored words appear to have influenced the majority 
view in the Phillips decision to a considerable extent. This 
statement by the writer is given support by two portions of 
the majority opinion. The first is the statement that the 


sentence of 14 years and 9 months imposed upon Cook in 
1925 was not a general sentence but was composed of a 
number of sentences upon different counts thus: 


Five years upon each of the first three counts, to be 
served concurrently, followed by 13 months imprison- 
ment upon each of the remaining nine counts, to be 
served consecutively. 


The court comments that when Cook was granted proba- 
tion (2 years after judgment was pronounced) he had not 
commenced service of any of the nine consecutive sentences 
and it added: 


It seems obvious that the same problem with which 
we are concerned was involved in the Cook case. 


As indicated by the quotation, the same problem was 
involved in both cases, but it would appear that the Su- 
preme Court was not made aware of the fact that the 
judgment of conviction and sentence as to Cook comprised, 
in part, sentences under individual counts ordered to run 
consecutively. Both the appellate and Supreme Court de- 
cisions in the Cook case refer to the judgment as a sen- 
tence of 14 years.and 9 months. The transcript of the re- 
cord filed in the Supreme Court and the briefs for both 
sides in that Court have been carefully examined. None 
of those documents contain any indication that Cook’s sen- 
tence was other than a general sentence, a flat term of 
14 years and 9 months. These facts raise at least a reason- 
able doubt that the Supreme Court could have been ad- 
dressing itself to both general sentences and multiple con- 
secutive sentences in reaching its conclusions. 

The second portion of the Phillips opinion, which ap- 
pears to have importantly figured in the conclusion, is the 
view that consecutive sentences imposed under a final 
judgment constitute a single or general sentence so far as 
custody is concerned. The court’s language is this: 


Realistically, a valid cumulative sentence made up of 
successive periods of imprisonment totalling a certain 
number of years is, for purposes of custody, the exact 
equivalent of a general sentence of imprisonment for 
the same number of years. See-and compare Neely v. 
U.S. 2 F.(2) 849, 852-853; U.S. v. Daugherty, 269 U.S. 
360, 363-364. 


This statement. was immediately followed by the court’s 
endorsement of a trial court’s right to order imprisonment 
as to some counts and grant probation under others, if 
done at the time judgment is pronounced, but not subse- 
quently thereto. 

In its closing lines the court expressed the hope that, in 
view of its disagreement with the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in the Kirk case, the Supreme Court 
would grant certiorari. To that end it authorized Phillips 
to petition for certiorari without prepayment of costs. The 
end of the story is that the petition for certiorari reached 
the Supreme Court after the time prescribed by that 
Court’s Rules and for that reason was not accepted. 

Consideration and adjudication of the precise question 
in the Phillips case by the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit is in the making. The federal district court for the 
district of Maryland denied separate motions by two co- 
defendants in a bank robbery case seeking suspension of 
execution as to their unserved second sentences, each hav- 
ing been sentenced in 1949 to serve 15 years and 20 years 
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consecutively. In denying the motions, the court indicated 
its preference for the rule enunciated by the Phillips de- 
cision as against that of the Kirk decision. However, it 
denied the motions without prejudice to their renewal 
before expiration of the first (15 year) sentence, if in the 
meantime the question of power in the premises should be 
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settled either by statutory change or by a “final authori- 
tative decision of the Supreme Court.” One of the two co- 
defendants has noted an appeal from the denial of his 
motion and everyone interested in this question involving 
such far-reaching consequences will await with interest 
the voice and mandate of the Fourth Circuit. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Two Approaches to the Cure of Delinquents,” by Wil- 
liam and Joan McCord (November-December 1953.) The 
effects of two distinct and wholly different institutional 
programs on the personalities of youthful delinquents are 
analyzed in this article. A comparison is made between 
the progressive modern private training school represented 
by the Wiltwyck School for Boys located in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and a public reformatory using a strict dis- 
ciplinarian program which, although unnamed, is for the 
purposes of the article designated as the “New England 
School for Boys.” Follow-up studies of the two schools 
disclosed a significantly higher reformative rate for the 
Wiltwyck School (71 percent) than for the New England 
School (53 percent). The criterion of failure was based on 
reappearance in court. The basic differences of the respec- 
tive programs are categorized as follows: ; 

(1) Philosophy. Wiltwyck focuses upon human relations, 
permissiveness, and child-centered therapy. The New 
England School centers its program around discipline, edu- 
cation, and hard work. ‘ 

(2) Treatment. The progressive school offers an inten- 
sive program of individual, group and art therapy to its 
boys and supplements the therapy with instructions by 
trained teachers in ungraded classes. The boys earn al- 
lowances by doing school chores under the direction of 
elected committees. On the other hand, the New England 
School demands grounding formal studies regardless of 
personality effects. One psychologist gives sporadic coun- 
seling to one third of the boys. The boys do maintenance 
work on the buildings under direction of a staff of 
plumbers, painters, and carpenters. 

(3) Staff. Wiltwyck’s staff is composed of college grad- 
uates, skilled in the theory and practices of the behavior 
sciences and constant inservice training is furnished to its 
staff. New England’s staff is composed of grade and high 
school graduates. There is no inservice training program. 

(4) Practice. One counselor lives and plays with 10 boys 
at Wiltwyck. The boys elect representatives to manage 
current problems. Seventy-one percent have made a suc- 
cessful adjustment to society. The New England School 
provides two counselors for 35 boys. The administration 
rules student activities without aid from the boys. Fifty- 
three percent of the boys made a successful adjustment to 
society. 

A sensei project was set up to determine the effect 
the differences in philosophv and treatment of these two 
schools would have on leadership patterns, personalities, 
and values of the delinquents. The authors’ and school 
psychologists selected 35 boys from each school for inten- 
sive investigation. The two groups included a proportional 
representation of severe personality problems in both 


schools. The sample represented 36 percent of the Wilt- 
wyck population and 18 percent of the New England 
School. The age group was 9 to 13. The two groups were 
interviewed intensively in an attempt to differentiate the 
characteristics peculiar to each group. Leadership patterns 
were differentiated through sociograms and a question- 
naire of leadershiv patterns. Personality differences were 
assessed through use of the adult-child interaction test, 
a word association test, projective personality questions, 
a scale on authoritarianism, and a questionnaire on gen- 
eral prejudice and hostility. Value differences were in- 
vestigated through a questionnaire on morality. The results 
we are informed showed statistically significant trends 
differentiating the two school systems. 

The Wiltwyck boys chose exemplary student mentors 
whereas the New England boys followed punitive and au- 
thoritarian leaders. The Wiltwyck boys showed greater 
affection toward and identification with the school coun- 
selors. The therapy at Wiltwyck tends to decrease pre- 
judice, anxiety, and authoritarianism. The New England 
School does not affect (or, actually increase) prejudice, 
anxiety, and authoritarian tendencies. Neither school 
significantly reduced aggressiveness. The study concludes 
that the constructive, intelligently planned and applied 
program of the Wiltwyck School shows. that seriously 
maladjusted youths can be “cured.” The successful Wilt- 
wyck program grounds its work on three axioms: (1) De- 
linquent behavior often springs from psychic roots; un- 
conscious guilt feelings; unintegrated traumas; pressing 
desires for love and recognition. (2) Delinquent behavior 
symptoms can be erased only when emotional conflicts are 
resolved. (3) Treatment of delinquents must focus on the 
consequences of action, not punishment. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by. REED COZART 


“Georgia Moves Ahead” by J. B. Hatchett (May-June 
1954). This is a statement prepared by the assistant di- 
rector of the Board of Corrections of Georgia to explain 
developments in the prison system of that State. He re- 
views the history of the public works camp program of 
Georgia. He insists that chains and shackles formerly 
used as a custody measure have not been placed on pris- 
oners since 1938 when a law prohibiting such use was 
passed. 

The Prison Reform Act of 1943 set up the Board of Cor- 
rections and took politics out of the prisons. Now there 
is a segregation program that sets up separate institu- 
tions for youthful offenders, for tubercular inmates, for 
mentally ill prisoners, and for prisoners needing maxi- 
mum security. Most of the other prisoners are housed in 
permanent, masonry camp buildings and are employed on 
a very wide assortment of construction and maintenance 
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jobs. They build courthouses, jails, hospitals, clinics, lunch 
rooms, recreational centers, etc., far counties throughout 
the State. In addition to getting work accomplished for the 
the State, the individual inmates develop skills that aid 
them in securing gainful employment upon release. 


“Inmate Labor,” by Lt. Col. Van H. Tanner (May-June, 
1954). Colonel Tanner, chief of the places and programs 
branch of the Air Force personnel and training research 
center at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama, 
reviews the ups and downs of using prison labor on pro- 
jects of the armed forces. President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905 issued an executive order prohibiting the employment 
of prisoners on work contracted for by officers and agents 
of the United States Government. He explains that this 
order was superseded during World War I and World 
War II and permitted state prisoners to do salvage work 
and perform other services to great advantage of the 
Armed Services. 

The author also explains how the laws of 1930 authoriz- 
ing the setting up of industries in federal prisons and 
repealing an Act of 1887 had helped develop the federal 
prison system. It has kept down trouble and raised morale 
in federal prisons. He infers that much of the trouble in 
state prisons caused by idleness could be prevented if the 
1905 executive order were repealed and the armed services 
permitted to contract with state prisons for salvage and 
property improvement programs. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


“The Homosexual in Society,” by G. Th. Kempe (July 
1954). Professor Kempe, of Utrecht University, Holland, 
gives a description of the homosexual from the sociolog- 
ical point of view. He expresses the opinion that the ir- 
rational fears, prejudices, and hatreds of virulent anti- 
homophiles might even be used by certain political groups 
for their own ends, and might result in violence against 
the homosexual. He contends that a dispassionate descrip- 
tion of the homosexual provides a safeguard against ir- 
rational fears. 

One of the prevalent fears regarding homosexuals is 
that they are bound to each other by a mysterious bond 
and as a group threaten the safety of other members of 
society. Kempe denies that homosexuals constitute a com- 
munity, since they do not have a specific culture, but form 
a part of a larger social whole. Homosexuals do not pos- 
sess a common ideology. They are a minority group, and 
Professor Kempe indicates that one of the major problems 
is how this minority and the majority can live together. 
What makes this problem so difficult to solve is the fact 
that the majority, although they know the homosexual 
group exists, never recognizes this group as existing, and 
ignores it; consequently, “there is no meeting ground or 
point of contact between majority and minority.” It is 
difficult for the average person to understand the homo- 
sexual “because he cannot concede human recognition to 
his homophillic fellow.” He cannot accept the homosexual 
as his equal. Consequently, there can be no understanding. 

Dr. Kempe classifies homosexuals into two categories: 
(1) the centrifugal and (2) the centripetal. Homosexuals 
develop unbearable tensions because they are not accepted 
by the majority. To compensate they often are overasser- 
tive, ambitious, and eager to achieve and gain recognition. 
Certain members of the group will deny to others that they 
are homosexuals and will attempt to make their adjust- 
ment through dissimulation. Although they may become 
recognized through their achievements they are often ig- 
nored as persons, and the choice they have made “may 
even help to deepen the feelings of inner isolation.” The 
attempt to make their adjustment through dissimulation is 
what Kempe calls the centrifugal solution. 

On the other hand, there are homosexuals who, although 
they are cognizant of the hostile feelings of society and 


aware that identifying themselves openly as homosexuals 
will lose them great opportunities in the larger society, 
will make the choice of devoting themselves to the further- 
ance of the homosexual group. Such a decision requires 
maturity and deep conviction, according to Professor 
Kempe. There are still others who choose to identify 
with the homosexual group openly, not because of strength 
but because of weakness and inner isolation. They need the 
help of the stronger members of their group. Professor 
Kempe names the attempt of homosexuals to make an ad- 
justment by openly confessing that they belong to this 
minority, the centripetal solution. ; 

Some homosexuals accept the evaluations of the majority 
that they are different. This Professor Kempe describes as 
a defeatist attitude since those holding it “abandon all 
claim upon the other party’s understanding.” 

In view of the lack of understanding between the minor- 
ity homosexual group and the larger society the way of 
the homosexual is lonely and difficult. Dr. Kempe sees the 
possibility of individuals from both camps “from time to 
time to emerge who, by consistent reflection on the possi- 
bilities of elementary human qualities and by application 
of these reflections in practice, can contact each other and 
thereby bridge seemingly unbridgeable gulfs.” He is some- 
what enheartened by the publication of studies which seem 
to evidence that there is a deep concern and a growing hu- 
mane attitude toward this problem. He sees hope in new 
concepts of psychology and psychopathology. 

“Recent Trends in the Criminal Law and Penal System 
in Norway,” Part 1, Criminal Law, by Johs Andenaes. 
Norway had provided a way to keep its criminal code 
abreast of the latest thinking by establishing a Penal Code 
Commission in 1922, a commission which can be regarded 
as a permanent. advisory body to the Ministry of Justice 
in all matters concerning legislation in the field of criminal 
justice. Norway had established a new Penal Code in 1902 
which was considered at the time the most modern in 
Europe. It aimed at “setting up a whole system of institu- 
tions by which the State can seek to combat crime at its 
source or upon its manifestation in a manner adapted to 
each age group and category of crime.” The new Penal 
Code established nonpenal methods where ordinary pun- 
ishment seemed unsuited for cases where the problem was 
mental deficiency, persistent recidivism, vagrancy, and 
drunkenness. Professor Andenaes indicates that the crime 
rate of Norway has never been alarming, and that the 
crime statistics for 1949-1950 show that the crime rate is 
below that of the pre-war era. He wryly remarks that a 
“foreign observer would find social conditions peaceful 
and criminal justice rather lenient—certainly no .mere 
coincidence.” To give evidence of “leniency,” he quotes fig- 
ures of 1949-1950 showing that of the 5,776 prison sen- 
tences meted out only 65 were for more than 3 years, and 
only 9 for more than 6 years. 

The death penalty was abolished in the Civilian Crimi- 
nal Code of 1902, but was retained in the Military Crimi- 
nal Code for serious acts of treason in wartime. Because 
of the serious international situation, the chapters dealing 
with treason in the Civilian Criminal Code were amended 
in 1950, and a proposal was submitted for the inclusion of 
the death penalty in cases of treason. Strong opposition 
developed, and the proposal was not passed, which gives 
evidence of how strongly rooted is the opinion “that the 
community does not apply the death penalty as an ordi- 
nary means of combating crime.” 

An amendment to the Criminal Code in June of 1953 
has greatly restricted the use of the forfeiture of civil 
rights as a means of punishment. Previously the court 
had the power of imposing as supplementary punishment 
the loss of suffrage or the right to hold office, and fre- 
quently used this power. Now the court can only impose 
the loss of civil rights in cases of treason. 

In 1953 the Penal Code Commission submitted a report 
which, if translated into legislation, will take away legal 
penalties for adults who engage in homosexual practices; 
at the same time, the Commission has drafted provisions 
which would protect young people under the age of 21 
from seduction by older persons. 

Norway has been a forerunner in her legislation for the 
treatment of the juvenile offender in the establishment of 
administrative Child Welfare Boards which have complete 
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jurisdiction over children up to 14, the age of legal respon- 
sibility. Recently the Child Welfare Act has been amended 
to expand the functions of the Child Welfare Boards. Al- 
though the public prosecutor can try children over 14 un- 
der the regular criminal procedure, he is authorized to 
waive this right and turn cases of children up to the age 
of 18 over to the Child Welfare Boards for disposition and 
treatment. Evidently, the public prosecutors have usually 
waived their right to prosecute children from 14 to 18 
since in 1949-1950 only 100 out. of 1,000 delinquents of that 
age group have been brought before criminal courts. Of 
that 100, only 23 have been sentenced to unconditional 
imprisonment. 

An anomaly to the progressive and enlightened trends 
of Norwegian justice is a statute of 1934, pertaining to 
sex offenders, which provides the possibility of steriliza- 
tion or castration of sex offenders, “not as a punishment 
for his crime, but as a medical treatment undertaken at 
the request of the offender and in his own interest.” This 
law could be subject to abuses, since a prisoner is not 
usually in the position to make a free choice and might be 
subject to undue pressure. 


THE PENAL REFORMER 
(India) 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“Dr. Reckless’ Report on Jail Administration in India,” 
(January-February 1954). The United Nations at the in- 
vitation of the Government of India sent a mission, 
through the Technical Assistance Administration, to 
India primarily for the training of prison officers in pro- 
gressive methods of jail administration. The mission was 
headed by Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State 
University, expert in criminology and correctional ad- 
ministration, who arrived in India on October 21, 1951. 

The Tata School of Social Sciences, Bombay, took the 
initiative in inviting the mission and since the training 
course was to be held in the institute, it was designated as 
the intermediary agent. After it became apparent that 
Dr. Reckless needed an assistant, Dr. Edward Galway was 
sent to India by the Technical Assistance Administration. 

The mission’s report on jail administration in India 
was published by the United Nations after Dr. Reckless 
had made extensive visits to prisons, courts, correctional 
institutions, police stations, and probation offices in many 
states of India. The training course at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences (January 5, 1952 to July 15, 1952) was 
attended by 47 officers from 15 states of India. All but two 
of those in attendance were college graduates, and some 
paid their own expenses. The trainees were given lectures 
in criminology and correctional administration, psychiatry, 
juvenile delinquency, probation and aftercare, criminal 
justice, police administration, interviewing and casework, 
group projects and recreation, crime and Indian social 
conditions, labor problems, social education, and family 
planning. 

In addition to being engaged in the training school for 
jail officers, Dr. Reckless conducted a refresher course 
organized by the All India Crime Prevention Society at 
rg which was attended by 104 officers from 15 states 
of India. 

Dr. Reckless also made a survey of jail administration 
in India in which he found the main accent on jail admin- 
istration to be on holding the prisoner as cheaply and 
safely as possible, as was true in most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. The concept of social rehabilitation 
seemed to be absent from the thinking of most of the 
government officials and jail officers. 

The following recommendations for prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders in India were made by Dr. 
Reckless: 

1. Juvenile delinquents should be segregated through- 
out detention, trial, incarceration, supervision, etc. 

2. Development of full-time probation service with ap- 


fosnsinte state legislation and competent probation of- 
cers. 

3. Development of full-time aftercare service for pre- 
maturely released prisoners (parolees). This service can 
be performed by the probation officers. 

4. The establishment of full-time Revising Boards (Pa- 
role Boards). 

Any new jail established should perform a special 
function such as an agricultural colony, vocational unit, 
ete. 
6. Some old jails should be converted to those perform- 
ing specialized functions. 

7. Revision of jail manual. 

8. Better trained jail staff. 

9. Legal substitutes should be found for short sentences. 

10. Ways should be found to reduce under-trial pris- 
oners. 

11. A Central Government Bureau for correctional ad- 
ministration should be set up. 

12. The Central Government should encourage pro- 
fessional conferences among workers concerned with care 
and treatment of offenders. 

13. The larger states of India should develop inte- 
grated departments of correctional administration under 
one minister. 

14. The Government of India should consider the need 
for specialized technical aid in this field. 

15. Fellowship applications in the correctional field 
should now be considered in terms of preparing competent 
persons to fill important positions in this field. 

One will note the recommendations made by Dr. Reck- 
less, if carried out, would establish a program very similar 
in many respects to the United States system. 


“The Prisoner and You,” as set out in “An Outline of 
the Work of the U. P. (Uttar Pradesh) Crime Preven- 
tion Society,” by Sri Kameshwar Dayal, was delivered at 
a Rotary Club dinner in Moradabad in 1951. 

In this outline it is stated, “The criminologist knows 
that the committal of a crime is the result of a peculiar 
mental state of the human being, born of a number of 
factors which should, in most cases, be curable.” One of 
the treatments recommended is the use of probation 
which Sri Kameshwar Dayal describes as a postponement 
of the passing of sentence on a criminal on assurance of 
good conduct. 

Experiments are being made in prison programs. The 
model prison at Lucknow is trying some revolutionary 
practices. In this institution inmates are paid according 
to the labor they perform; however, a part of the earned 
wage is withheld for board. Open camps are proving to 
be practicable. Also, a compulsory educational program 
has been inaugurated in the jails. Some readers will prob- 
ably question the following statement by Sri Kameshwar 
Dayal: “It has been recognized that in keeping with the 
principle of Local Self Government, the Jails should be 
managed, at least internally, by the inmates themselves.” 

“How To Reform Prisoners,” by C. B. Kapadia. This ar- 
ticle won second prize in the Dr. B. K. Saxena Penology 
Essay Competition which was organized by the U. P. 
Crime Prevention Society. 

“The fundamental principle of penal reform is that 
persons who can be adequately dealt with outside should 
not be brought in.” Dr. Reckless feels that crime is the 
result of personality deviations which Kavadia agrees 
with, but adds, “In India the major contributive factors 
are economic and social conditions.” Kavadia believes jus- 
tice should be simplified and swift with a sentence accord- 
ing to the criminal’s capacity to improve. “Punishment 
should not savour of vengeance. ... The certainty of pun- 
ishment is a more potent factor than severity.” We agree 
with Kavadia in his statement, “Proper classification is 
the most important factor in the success of penal reform.” 
Kavadia reemphasizes the importance of the home in stat- 
ing, “The insurance against delinquency is a healthy 
home,” and that “Crime is best prevented at the juvenile 
level.” Two methods of prevention are recommended: 

1. The casework method; costly, slow but individual 
treatment. 

2. The group work method—utilization of leisure time. 

Education is a major factor in crime prevention which 
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is brought out in a quotation of Victor Hugo who said, 
“The prison gates close when the school gates open.” 

The “armed fortress” feeling which brings on despair 
and frustration among prisoners must go, says Mr. Ka- 
vadia, who also compares the period immediately after re- 
lease to the convalescence of a typhoid patient because 
of its delicate nature. 

In summary, Mr. Kavadia recommends more open penal 
colonies with more diversified activities providing more 
individual treatment. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Professional Leadership in the Social Structure,” by 
Jean M. Snelling (July 1954). The author, Miss Jean M. 
Snelling, was formerly senior tutor to the Institute of Al- 
moners in London and assumed the post of lecturer in 
medical social work at the University of Edinburgh in 
September 1954. She recently was a research scholar at the 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt programs. In 
this article she gives a stimulating appraisal of the re- 
sponsibility of workers in the various professions to give 
community leadership within the sphere of their respec- 
tive, specialized fields of knowledge. The reviewer feels 
that the author’s conclusions in the author’s own words are 
of such merit as to warrant full quotation as follows: 

On considering these professional problems in one 
country and the other, and then between various profes- 
sions within the two countries, we find the striking feature 
to be the commonness of the problem. This seems to indi- 
cate that they are mainly problems of growth rather than 
problems of error. Growth can be frightening, but the 
western world in which these professions are reared has 
come to look upon sound growth as something good lead- 
ing to something better. 

“Social workers are keenly aware of their late start in 
the professional world and of the unformed state of their 
professional knowledge, in comparison with other disci- 
plines. However, in the matter of a responsible attitude to 
community affairs, which here has been put forward as a 
mark of professionalism, social workers do not lag behind 
other disciplines. Their very discontent and their fumbling 
for understanding of their responsibility place them well 
forward in this aspect of professionalism today. That a 
new profession can attain this position after a half cen- 
tury of growth promises well for its developing powers 
and future progress. Social work cannot take comfort in 
its own discomfort over social responsibility, but it can 
rightly be cheerful for having come so far.” 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Drug Addict—Criminal or Victim?” by Arthur K. 
Berliner (May 1954). This intelligent, sympathetic study 
of the factors in addiction reveals that, although there are 
certain personality traits and experiences which may en- 
courage a predisposition to addiction—serious intercon- 
flict over dependence versus independence, feelings of 
emotional deprivation, inability to derive satisfaction 
from work and interpersonal relationships, a broken home 
are mentioned—there is no well-defined ‘“addict-person- 
ality” type. The addict’s intelligence, schooling, and oc- 
cupation type follow closely that of the general popula- 
tion. 
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A combination of these predisposing personality factors, 
with exposure to narcotics under the “right” circum- 
stances, tends to produce the addict. The “right” circum- 
stances are usually those in which the drug plays a prob- 
lem-solving role and stabilizes the individual or restores 
an effective, functioning equilibrium to him, says the au- 
thor. Criminality and addiction are associated often in 
that crimes, usually of the non-violent type, are directed 
toward procurement of narcotics through obtaining funds 
to support the habit, and not committed under the influence 
of narcotics which are inhibitory in effect. The impression 
that the addict is “dope-crazed,” sexually uninhibited, and 
violent seems to be the result of naive press accounts. 
“Self-cures” are extremely rare. Hospital treatment aims 
at accustoming the addict to live without narcotics, to 
substitute people for drugs for emotional satisfactions, 
and to develop good work habits. Recovery takes place in 
the community itself, therefore the probation officer by 
his counseling service and stabilizing influence plays a 
vital role in the rehabilitation of the law violator who is 
also the victim of a serious disease. 

“Community Discrimination Against the Parolee—A 
Second Look,” by Russell G. Oswald (May 1954). Prejudice 
against minority groups is illustrated by the destructive 
effects of discrimination against the parolee. Parole status 
should neither deprive a man of his right to work nor en- 
title him to special privileges of employment. The parole 
officer must be completely fair with management and 
union by representing his client’s true personality and vo- 
cational ability, but the parolee should not be required to 
conform to restrictive rules not applicable to all. Compe- 
tency in the parolee’s work, with the aid of an enlightened 
public, will do most to achieve favorable public relations 
and remove fears and misunderstandings. There is a con- 
tinuing need to interpret pardlee work in an intelligent 
manner, “. . . with imagination and an abiding sense of 
fair play,” we are told. 


“Youthful Offenders and the Community,” by Irving 
Ben Cooper (July 1954). Judge Cooper’s annual report 
proves to be an excellent analysis of factors that affect 
the youthful offender and his community and which are 
responsible for the increased crime rates. The amount and 
kind of crime are influenced by the place or residence, 
regional reports indicate. Metropolitan areas provide con- 
gestion, social contagions, and experiences impossible in 
rural areas. The transition from childhood into responsible 
maturity proves expensive in emotional and financial costs 
to the youth, his family, and to his community. We must 
recognize the narrow span of time within which the social 
disorders of thefts, sex offenses, and drug addiction incu- 
bate and spread, and that it is the youth offenses which 
represent the initial stage of criminality. 

With eloquence the author states: “To consider youthful 
crime as something foisted on an innocent and law-abiding 
community, rather than as an aspect of its own thought 
of itself and its own action, is to be naive beyond insanity.” 
The frustations of growing up in a society, a significant 
segment of whose order, we are-told, “is increasingly 
money based, commercially organized and operated, and 
class stratified,’ is reflected in the high ratios of crimes 
committed by youth. 

The court asks for funds to provide adequate personnel 
to permit full use of presentence investigations as a means 
to determine which youths are good material for moral re- 
education, and to provide guidance and supervision that 
those youths may be shown the value of good citizenship, 
work, love, home, children, recreation, and be taught how 
they may fit themselves to obtain them. The author pleads 
that “The court that through its probation department 
can carry a young first offender to the point where he is 
smeey to meet life’s challenges ‘on his own’ has ‘saved a 

ife’.” 

“Reporting on Reports,” by John A. Wallace (July 
1954). This is an evaluation of 97 annual reports received 
by the National Probation and Parole Association. Many 
were mere statistical accounts, some with a repetition of 
applicable laws and jurisdiction rules, with little inter- 
pretation of the program, problems, needs, and achieve- 
ments of the agencies. A rise in juvenile delinquency rates 
was indicated but the statistics failed to relate the facts 
to those applicable to the general juvenile population. 
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The better accounts discussed the “delinquency picture” 
and did not: attempt to analyze all aspects of the problem. 
Definitions of basic terms and principles varied widely, as 
did the readability and attractiveness of the reports, 
several of which appeared to have been prepared solely 
to meet certain statutory or policy obligations. The 
outstanding reviews demonstrated that annual reports can 
be well written, authentic contributions which will reflect 
the department’s functions, objectives, procedures, and 
measure its success in terms of the rehabilitation of the 
client, and of a service bringing protection and financial 
aid to the community. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


lieves that the officer’s reaction may determine whether 
or not the youngster will pursue a career in crime. The 
New York City Police Department’s Juvenile Aid Bureau 
is cited as the largest, with 9 out of 10 officers possessing 
college degrees and many having completed graduate work. 
A Juvenile Aid Bureau officer makes an investigation of 
the alleged offense and even if the juvenile is not brought 
into court the officer may refer the family to the proper 
agency for counseling and assistance. 

The writer airs the differences existing between many 
police departments and social agencies but commends the 
cooperative constructive relationship shown in such cities 
as Detroit where the police department works closely with 
a professor of psychology and where the Youth Bureau 
participates in school and community activities. 

Although it is acknowledged that police alone cannot 
solve the juvenile delinquency problem, it is believed that 
the employment of specially trained juvenile officers is a 
factor in delinquency control. 


“What Makes Young Girls Bad Girls,” by Robert P. 
Goldman, (Parade, June 6, 1954). Dr. William W. Watten- 
berg, in another study of juvenile behavior in cooperation 
with the Detroit Police Department Youth Bureau, has 
made the discovery that there are certain fundamental 
differences between problem boys and girls. He has ob- 
served that girls spend more time at home than boys and 
that broken and disorganized homes are more of a con- 
tributing factor in a girl’s delinquency. The girl’s mother 
has the primary responsibility for her development and 
should offer constant guidance to help her in evaluating 
the many complicated situations that arise daily. It is the 
mother who counsels a daughter in the choice of friends 
and in the planning of her social program. 

Dr. Wattenberg recommends that parents be natural 
with their daughter, that the mother be a companion who 
can give and take and not force her own ideas on the girl, 
and that conflicts be avoided over teen-age styles and 
customs. A girl needs a convincing demonstration of af- 
fection and at the same time reasonable restraint and 
control in her social activities. Parents should recognize 
a girl’s delinquent symptoms such as a sharp tongue, a bad 
temper, a constant need for excitement, and a tendency to 
bribe friends. If these symptoms exist the parents should 
seek help from a minister, a teacher, or a child guidance 
clinic. 

“16 Years Old—Three Years a Criminal,” by Merita 
Mills, (Parade, June 13, 1954). The second in a series of 
articles on delinquency among girls is a documented case 
history of a girl who was committed to a reformatory 
because of a serious conflict between her and her step- 
father. The story unfolds the reformatory experiences 
which aggravated her maladjustment and in a short space 
of 3 years changed her from a model school girl to a 
hardened criminal. At the time the article was written the 
girl was in jail awaiting sentence on burglary charges 
with the compassionate local judge in a dilemma trying to 
decide where to send her. In this rather unique situation 
the understanding jurist counseled with her daily in a 
sincere effort to explore every possibility of saving her 
from a life of crime. 

This reviewer has observed an increasing number of 
case history type articles in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime. Also on TV and radio there has been a 
tendency on the part of some writers to interpret pro- 
bation, parole, and the courts with more insight and un- 
derstanding than is usually shown in crime programs. 
Perhaps one of the most unusual presentations was the 
unfolding of the life of a former drug addict on a well- 
known TV program that features dramatic life stories. 


“There Are Bad Boys and Bad Girls,” by Albert Deutsch, 
(Collier’s, July 23, 1954). Recognizing that the majority of 
our adult offenders began as juvenile delinquents, many 
progressive police departments are training special juve- 
nile officers to handle delinquency cases with the hope that 
an understanding approach may. prove to be a crime pre- 
ventive. The writer emphasizes the importance of that 
first contact of a juvenile with the police officer and be- 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by DARLOW JOHNSON 


“Mental Hygiene and World Peace,” by Kilton Stewart 
(July 1954). All the pamphleteering in behalf of world 
peace, and the formulae advanced to further a peaceful 
world, and the polemics against war tend to fall into clas- 
sifiable categories. One approaches them in expectation of 
dire forecast and breathless advocacy of familiar shib- 
boleths. Here, for a change, is a startling, refreshing—and 
pathetic—approach. One rereads it carefully, perhaps 
hopefully, and leafs back through it to find that the flaws 
are indeed there, and millenium is not yet. 

In a psychologically-oriented, anthropological vein, Dr. 
Stewart writes almost lyrically of the Senoi, a tribe of 
some 12,000 primitive agriculturists in a remote area of 
the Malay Peninsula. Dry-land farmers, who have not 
learned of irrigation or fertilization, who have not devel- 
oped weaving or pottery, nor the domestication of food 
animals, they are yet masters of appealingly civilized con- 
cepts in community and interpersonal relationships. They 
do not commit aggressions or crimes against one another, 
have no police nor authoritarian government, and are de- 
veloped abstract thinkers. Mystics, men of good will, good 
neighbors, the Senoi apparently behave the way Western 
Christians talk in church. 

Principal emphasis is placed on Senoi educational me- 
thods. Recounted briefly, the cultural and intellectual life 
of the tribe centers about sleeping dreams, their interpre- 
tion, and conduct adjustments, based on dream guidance. 
The child is taught that dreams are important and de- 
sirable, and his “dream-self” very real. He discusses his 
dreams with his family, is praised and guided. Feelings 
of hostility in dreams are recognized, and the object of 
hostility apologizes, or readjusts his behavior accordingly. 
The young dreamer is encouraged to dream through de- 
finite goals, to act out his aggressions in dreams, or de- 
fend against attack, even to death, since he is then reborn. 
Adults discuss their dreams in daily councils, and adjust 
their interrelationships accordingly. The dream is accepted 
as a significant part of the self’s experience. In short, 
much in contemporary psychology and pedagogy is antici- 
pated and lived out, in miniature. Now, concludes Dr. 
Stewart, if “all of the adults in a group of people like the 
Senoi have the power to educate their children into flex- 
ible, healthy individuals, even though they do not know 
how to read or write, it is very likely that all the peoples of 
the modern world, who have the equivalent of an eighth- 
grade education, could quickly master the knowledge re- 
quired to educate their children, or their pupils, into simi- 
ilar individuals.” Here, reluctantly, one finds it necessary 
to part company with the author, who seems to have 
fallen into the pitfall of analogy. 

One suspects that,'as in other cultures, the dream-cult 
of the Senoi is more the result and verbalization of social 
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relationships, than their cause. One doubts that the con- 
temporary Western parent or teacher, beset on arising 
by a horde of reality, as well as inner, conflicts, is capable 
of patiently and wisely interpreting the Occidental sym- 
bolism of his child’s dream-content—or that those who 
are capable inwardly of this sort of a relationship to a 
child are not already practicing equivalent principles. The 
magic lies not in the recital of dreams, but in the accept- 
ance of the child as an experiencing individual. Were 
its universal attainment so easily arrived at, John Dewey 
and Sigmund Freud would have resolved our conflicts a 
generation ago. 

On a more speculative level, one is impressed by the 
primitive material culture of the uniformly integrated 
Senoi—philosophers and poets without a written language, 
inventors in their dreams, who have neither shirts nor 
bowls. Are strife and greed perhaps the natural parents 
of “progress,” as we view it? Is frustration the inescap- 
able seed genius? Do we Westerners really want to 
happy, peaceful and law-abiding—or would we find it 
rather dull? Would Dr. Stewart ever have plunged into the 
Malay jungles, and written this splendid article, if his 
father had reared him Senoi-fashion? 


“Results of Treatment in Mental Hospitals in Norway 
Before and After the Introduction of Shock Treatment,” 
by Ornulv Odegaard, M.D. (July 1954). Dr. Odegaard’s 
eareful comparision of treatment results for a decade 
before and a decade following the fairly general introduc- 
tion of the shock therapies into Norway’s mental hospitals 
is a useful addition to the small group of studies which 
have attempted to evaluate objectively the results of a 
form of treatment of the psychoses which is still too often 
discussed with more heat than light. Perhaps because of 
the violently dramatic nature of the treatment, perhaps 
because of an equation of the therapy with assault upon 
the patient, perhaps in part because of difficulties in ra- 
tionalizing the results of treatment in any satisfying way, 
much feeling-tone still surrounds discussion of shock ther- 
apy. 

This article compares 14,307 first admissions during 
1926-1935 with 15,958 admitted 1936-1945, during most of 
which decade the shock therapies were widely utilized in 
Norway’s hospitals. Employing statistical methods, with 
comparisons detailed in extensive tables, the author con- 
cludes that to the use of shock treatment must be attri- 
buted a statistically significant increase in number of so- 
cial recoveries and decrease in length of hospital stay. 


The warranted. conclusion is arrived at that, “The case 
for the shock methods is certainly better than the average 
in the uncertain field of medical therapy, and we have reas- 
on to continue our efforts, until better and more rational 
methods have been developed.” 


“Attitudes of Male Alcoholic Inmates Toward Marriage, 
Family, and Related Problems,” by Arthur Lerner (July 
1954). This article, we are informed at the outset, was 
prepared “because several highly qualified professional 
marriage counselors approached the writer and requested 
information about the attitudes and feelings of alcoholics 
toward marriage and family life.” This clears up consid- 
erable potential confusion, and better orients the profes- 
sional correctional worker as to what to expect from there 
on. The paper centers around responses from question- 
naire completions by a group of 146 alcoholic inmates in 
a large city jail. To each of the 22 questions propounded, 
a half-dozen selected answers are set forth verbatim; for 
example, six answers appear to the question “What do you 
believe success is in life?” while to the following query, 
“Why do you believe this is success?” the replies of six 
different subjects appear. To any but the intensively 
trained reader, this could possibly prove upsetting. Among 
questions and answers are interspersed “generalizations” 
by the author, which are said to have been derived from 
the responses cited. 

Admiration must be accorded the construction of the 
questionnaire. Seldom has one seen questions so ingen- 
iously contrived to elicit stereotyped responses from the 
unwary subject. The replies quoted (although we must 
reckon with the possibility of unintentional selection 
on the author’s part) are proof of the validity of the 
questionnaire, assuming that we have not misunderstood 
the author’s purpose therein. Careful study of the question- 
and-answer sequences reveals that they are equally, if not 
identically, illuminating whether perused along with the 
accompanying generalizations, independently, or not at all. 

The author’s interpolated hypotheses are equally note- 
worthy. After citing answers to the initial questions, 
“What is your major difficulty at the present time?” and 
“Why do you believe the answer to number 1 is your diffi- 
culty at the present time?” the author succinctly concludes, 
“The generalization offered at this point is that persons 
suffering from the habit of alcohol may experience a wide 
range of effects.” In short, the article is required reading 
for the serious student of the scientific platitude or the 
true connoisseur of the nonsequitur. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Have Prison Riots Brought Improvements? 


*The Prison Journal, April 1954, “Aftermath of 
Riot.” Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Prison So- 
ciety. Pp. 54. 50 cents. 


The Pennsylvania Prison Society devoted the entire 
April 1954 issue of the Prison Journal to a series of arti- 
cles from correspondents in 16 states on the question of the 
effects, if any, of the prison riots which have occurred in 
those states. In a brief introduction by Dr. Negley K. 
Teeters, president of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, he 
states: 


“This issue of the Journal is an attempt to see what 
has been done in the various states where the riots :oc- 
curred; in the form of legislation, prison discipline, or in 
changes of any kind that would square some of the com- 
plaints voiced by the prisoners themselves.” 


He also comments on the book, Assignment: Prison Riots 
by Peg and Walter McGraw, and upon the motion picture, 
Riot In Cell Block 11, produced by Walter Wanger. 

The states reported upon include Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Louisiana, Washington, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Massachusetts, California, Arizona, North 
Carolina, Michigan, New Mexico, and Kentucky. 

The contributors from the majority of the states indi- 
cate that, following the riots, there have been improve- 
ments. None of the correspondents seems to be convinced 
that such improvements as have taken place are really 
adequate to meet the shortcomings of prison administra- 
tions which permitted the riots to occur. Some indicated 
that great improvements were imminent or expected, and 
that there was new hope for better prison administration. 
Others stated that little or no change at all has resulted. 

* If the reader is to accept these statements at their face 
yalue, he must come to the inescapable conclusion that the 
arousal of public interest in the prison problem brought 
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about by the epidemic of riots and disturbances during 
the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 has, on the whole, resulted 
in some improvements in prison administration, and that 
there is promise of more improvements to come. We are 
running the risk here of embracing a dangerous syllogism: 
Riots produce desirable improvements; hence, riots are 
desirable. On the other hand, if we look back over the his- 
tory of progress in penal and correctional work, it would 
be difficult to substantiate any such conclusion. Those 
jurisdictions which have made the greatest and most con- 
sistent progress have been those in which there has been 
the most able and continuous leadership over substantial 
periods of time. If this be true, then it is probable that a 
sounder conclusion to draw from the situation is that riots 
are symptoms at some level or at various levels, of bank- 
ruptcy in leadership. There appears to be an awareness of 
this idea in a number of the articles in this issue of the 
Prison Journal, but nowhere is it clearly expressed. Such 
improvements as are taking pl-.ce following the riots seem 
to be due to a shift in leadership. In those situations where 
no change has taken place, it is probable that the leader- 
ship has not changed. In any event, “Aftermath of Riot,” 
while not a complete or definitive study of the subject in 
any sense of the word, does provide some interesting and 
stimulating reading. 


Sacramento, Calif. RICHARD A. MCGEE 


A Textbook in Social Problems 


Analysis of Social Problems. Edited by Morris 
G. Caldwell and Lawrence Foster. Harrisburg: 
The Stackpole Company, 1954. Pp. 715. 


This book, as the preface states, is a “joint product and 
a cooperative effort of 16 individual authors.” As such, it 
has both the merits and defects of books written by mul- 
tiple authors. The book attempts “to apply scientific me- 
thods, techniques, and procedures to the analysis of con- 
temporary social problems.” It further purports to com- 
bine the advantages of a standard text book, a book of se- 
lected readings and case materials. This is a large order! 
Actually the readings are not extensive, nor are they 
supplied on a uniform basis. Some of the material pres- 
ented in the book as, for example, that on technology and 
on educational problems is seldom covered in a social prob- 
lems text. These data add breadth to the book, but on the 
other hand certain parts of the book are pretty sketchy. 

The senior editor, Dr. Caldwell, has supplied the two 
initial chapters with reference to basic conceptual consid- 
erations. These chapters summarize briefly most of the 
theoretical concepts which sociologists have developed with 
reference to social problems. They thus constitute a handy 
summary to the theoretical literature in the field. A social 
problem is defined as “a situation believed to be a threat 
to or an infringement upon an established social value,” 
but many situations which are neither threats to or in- 
fringements on social values are presented as problems. 

For reasons best known to the editors, a chapter on pop- 
ulation problems is included with the theoretical chapters, 
the three constituting Part I, “Fundamental Concepts and 
Basic Data.” Since the material is not integrated with the 
conceptual data, it might more suitably be presented un- 
der Part II which covers “Racial, National and Cultural 
Minorities.” In addition to Parts I and II, the areas cov- 
ered include Economic and Industrial Problems, Personal 
and Personality Problems, Problems of the Family, Edu- 
cational and Governmental Problems, Community Prob- 
lems, International Problems, and Social Telesis. 

Most of the information is up to date and clearly writ- 
ten. Many of the topics covered are not treated fully, how- 
ever (partly because so many topics are included) and the 
book suffers from lack of careful editing. 

Some of the chapters overlap rather significantly and 
would have profited from greater cross referencing. In 
other instances, the material should have been reorgan- 
ized. The effect of atomic energy in war and international 
relations, for example, is discussed under “Economic and 
Industrial Problems” instead of under the chapters on 
“International Relations.” The broken home is also dis- 
cussed under economic and industrial problems, whereas it 
is surely much more truly a family problem. Social se- 


curity, on the other hand, is not mentioned under govern- 
mental problems. Since supplying welfare funds has like- 
wise become a major function of government it would seem 
to deserve more than the brief mention given in chapter 8 
of “Problems of Economic Insecurity.”’ Old age inconsist- 
ently is treated as a family problem, whereas it is much 
more significantly a function of our birth rate, hence a 
population problem. 

The treatment of corruption in government is limited 
almost wholly to that in the Federal Government whereas 
actually most political corruption exists in local, county, 
and city government even though it may be less venti- 
lated in the press. The educational problems treated are 
chiefly those concerned with college training, whereas no 
insight is offered with reference to the broader problems 
of compulsory education, nor is there any discussion on the 
timely topic of segregation in education. There is a brief 
statement with reference to rural high schools, the need 
for high school scholarships, and the weaknesses of high 
school curricula. The material on crime is well treated un- 
der Community Problems. Since crime is also related to 
government these sections might profitably be reedited and 
reorganized. The chapter on social class is especially good, 
but it too might be integrated within the community 
framework. 

The chapters on International Relations are well organ- 
ized and presented in a stimulating fashion. These chapters 
are not essentially sociological in their analysis, however, 
although the data are important sociologically. 

The final chapters on “Social Telesis” are compact and 
well organized. In a sense they present a ray of hope io 
the student confronted by many problems. They presume 
an intellectual background which the average student of 
social problems does not possess, however. A separate 
course and text in social planning would probably be in 
better order. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


Medical and Social Problems of Drug Addiction 


Narcotics and Narcotic Addition. By David W. 
Maurer and Victor H. Vogel, M.D. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1954. Pp. 303. $7.50. 


There has long been a need for a clear statement of the 
medical aspects of drug addiction which will turn the mod- 
ern spotlight on a problem which looms so large in public 
and police interest. The present volume is an attempt to 
describe for the profession, and those involved with drug 
addiction, the medical, pharmacological, social, criminal, 
and legal problems revolving about addiction of narcotic 
drugs. It is written by a medical man who has had long 
experience in the United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky, and a professor of English, 
who has interested himself in narcotic addiction and in 
criminal argot. As a consequence, the book has, in spite of 
detailed pharmacological information, a literary flavor and 
a layman’s spread of interest that is not often seen in a 
medical-psychological work. Actually, however, there is 
little mention of psychiatry and although the text recog- 
nizes psychiatric implications, it does not give a full and 
rounded picture of the emotional problems of the addict. 

The volume starts with a general discussion of the na- 
ture of drug addiction, from which a clear picture of pub- 
lic ignorance in drug addiction can be gleaned. Succeeding 
chapters give a fairly good detailed description of the way 
opium and its derivatives, and their nonopiate siblings— 
barbiturates, bromides, marihuana, etc.—are used. There 
is a good description of the difference between habitua- 
t on and physical dependence, physical and mental behavior 
of the beginning addict, and the chronic user. The sections 
on identification of the drugs and proofs of addiction are 
ample. The chapter on treatment gives an unvarnished 
picture of the difficulties of management of the patient, 
which is practically impossible out of an institution, and 
outlines the treatment standardized at the United States 
Public Health Hospital in Lexington where methadone 
has been found to most effectively reduce withdrawal 
symptoms. At Lexington the rapid method (3 to 14 days) 
is utilized. A realistic evaluation of the aftercare problem 
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of these patients is indicated, as well as discussion of the 
treatment of less common addicting drugs, such as cocaine, 
marihuana, etc. 

Final sections of the book discuss legal controls, includ- 
ing the tremendous problem of cutting illegal world supply 
of drugs and the actual relationship between narcotic ad- 
diction and crime. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the author states, “As a matter of fact, narcotic addiction 
has decreased steadily under strict enforcement of the 
Harrison Act, except for the relative increase in the past 
2 or 3 years, an increase which is small when viewed in 
relation to the total picture.” The authors’ contention that 
drugs do not make for violent crime is sound and agrees 
with the reviewer’s experience, even though a study by the 
latter of naval offenders (1945), which shows a low nu- 
merical relationship between marihuana usage and violent 
crime, is omitted. 

There are other points at which the reviewer could find 
omissions; for example, in the discussion of peyote, in 
which the reviewer has written up a psychological account 
of peyote usage by Indians in the Nevada area, and in an 
obvious absence of a full discussion of the psychological 
meaning of drug addiction to the individual patient. In- 
deed, there is no word in the index of the book which begins 
with the root “psyche” and no discussion of the work of 
psychoanalysts on addiction neuroses. 

In spite of these and other defects, the book is a good 
review of the problem for probation officers, social workers, 
court officials, medical men, and others who are in contact 
with the drug problem. Since the authors have stated 
“The book is not. sufficiently technical to be a text for psy- 
chiatrists or toxicologists but should be of interest to the 
physicians who desire a general knowledge of narcotics 
and narcotic addiction,” the book achieves its purpose. 
Still the reviewer cannot but wonder why the psychological 
implications of drug addiction should not be of interest 
to the lay reader who is active in the field, since psychiat- 
‘ric implications in education, criminology, and juvenile 
delinquency are now matters of common knowledge and 
part of the thinking of all competent penological workers. 
—— a further edition will build up this aspect of this 

ok. 


Sacramento, Calif. WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 


Children’s Judgment of Their Behavior Difficulties 


Behavior Difficulties of Children as Perceived 
and Judged by Parents, Teachers, and Children 
Themselves. By William Griffiths. Child Welfare 
Monograph Series, No. 25. The University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1952. Pp. 116. $3.00. 


This study in the area of children’s behavior difficulties 
seeks information on their own awareness of such diffi- 
culties, and the relationship of such difficulties to socioec- 
onomic status. Previous studies in this field have empha- 
sized the attitudes of adults toward children’s behavior 
problems and have studied specific behavior traits. This 
study was carefully planned, with a view to having large 
enough groups so that results could be statistically an- 
alyzed with a high degree of reliability. Children from 
ages 6 to 14 inclusive were studied, 50 boys and 50 girls 
at each age level being considered the minimum sample, 
with a representative socioeconomic distribution at each 
age (socioeconomic status being determined by occupation 
of the father). 

Parents, teachers, and the children themselves rated the 
individual children on 49 items of behavior which afforded 
a picture of aggressive, delinquent-related, withdrawing, 
and noncompliant behavior. The number of cases studied 
makes possible statistical analysis by age, sex, socioec- 
onomic status, and parent, teacher, and the children’s own 
ratings. Results are well set forth in chart and tabular 
form, but the lay reader is apt to find the report of the 
study quite technical. 

The study indicates that even the young child is pretty 
well aware of what parents and teachers consider to be his 
common behavior problems, but the young child interprets 
in terms of being obedient to adults. It is not until he is 
much older that he realizes that he can be too submissive, 


and that parents and teachers may consider him too sub- 
missive for his own good. Even the older child is likely to 
think that the teacher only wants him to be orderly and 
efficient in the school situation; that his father represents 
mostly a person not to be interfered with; and that the 
mother is a person much like the teacher, who wants an 
orderly and efficient home and wants him to assume house- 
hold responsibilities, get along better with his brothers 
and sisters, and follow instructions carefully and promptly. 

Probably more important than the information just sum- 
marized regarding the child’s insight into his own behavior 
is that regarding the relationship between socioeconomic 
status and common behavior difficulties. Children from the 
middle socioeconomic group appear to be least aggressive 
but most submissive, and children from the upper socio- 
economic group show the behavior traits which seem to be 
least restrictive to the growing child. This suggestion that 
children from the middle socioeconomic group have so 
much control at home (even more than in school), and ma 
grow up to.be adults who are easily led and directed, 
certainly needs prompt further investigation and correc- 
tive treatment, if this country is not to follow the way of 
the dictatorships. 

Workers in the over-all correctional field would do well 
to digest this study and its conclusions as fully as possible. 


Marshfield, Wis. DorTHA WILLIAMS OSBORN 


Crime in London 


London After Dark. By Robert Fabian. New 
York: British Book Centre, 1954. Pp. 237. $3.50. 


In London After Dark, the former detective superinten- 
dent of Scotland Yard, Robert Fabian, presents a series 
of interesting, well-written narratives relating to crime in 
England. Readers of this book will be particularly im- 
pressed with the quiet efficiency which characterizes the 
work of Scotland Yard. 

Some of the law-enforcement and social problems which 
plague the authorities in London are at least comparable 
to those in many of our larger American cities. As in the 
United States, the criminal population of London is pre- 
dominantly youthful. The author states that “on an aver- 
age a hundred juvenile gangsters are arrested in London 
every week, and between them they are responsible for al- 
most exactly half the total of indictable crime of the city’s 
9 million inhabitants.” Fifteen-year-old offenders comprise 
the largest single age group and roaming the streets of 
London are over one hundred teen-age gangs. 

In some American cities gun permits are issued rather 
promiscuously. In London, however, less than 10 citizens 
in every million are permitted to carry guns. Even police- 
men are unarmed as they patrol the city streets but for- 
tunately they are not required to cope with many armed 
holdup men. Official figures reflect that only 19 armed 
robberies were committed in London and suburbs in 1952. 
Chicago, with considerably less than half the population 
of London, had 4,440 armed robberies that same year. And 
the smallest number of armed robheries committed in any 
one month that year in the Windy City was 269. It is not 
because of the scarcity of arms, however, that the armed 
robbery rate of London is low. In a period of 1 year Scot- 
land Yard confiscated 2,400 firearms, including 1,613 pis- 
tols. The Chicago police department in 1952 confiscated 
2,666 firearms, including 2,276 revolvers, 198 rifles, 190 
shotguns and 2 machine guns. 

In recent years there has been much concern in the 
United States over the prevalence of drug addiction in 
many localities. This problem has been acute in London 
also, although the author asserts that Britain has a better 
record in the battle against dope than any other country in 
the world. Drug traffic in London has veered considerably 
from cocaine and opium to marijuana cigarettes. “The 
marijuana menace,” says Mr. Fabian, “is becoming the 
worst jand most diabolical in the history of metropolitan 
crime. 

Although racketeering of the type which flourishes in 
many American cities is not widespread in London, it is 
not entirely unknown. The author states that if you are 
a London bookmaker, a gambler, or a black market oper- 
ator you will need to know the Hymie brothers, who are 
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the city’s most bloodcurdling debt collectors. Under the 
gaming act any debt arising from gambling cannot be 
collected through legal means, and the Hymie Brothers, 
who trade in violence and terror, are utilized by gamblers 
and bookmakers to enforce the payment of debts. 

In many places in the United States tavern conditions 
are most unwholesome. The counterpart of the American 
tavern in London is the pub. In most instances, however, 
the pub is operated in an orderly fashion -and -has become 
a highly respectable social center. The laws governing 

ubs in England are quite similar to the liquor license 
aws prevailing in many sections of this country. The 
principal difference appears to be in their enforcement 
rather than the character of the laws. Any pub that allows 
betting in the place will promptly lose its license. This 
regulation is strictly enforced. Likewise a pub must not be 
permitted to be used as a brothel; it must not allow violent, 
quarrelsome, or riotous conduct on the premises; it cannot 
harbor prostitutes, thieves, or reputed thieves and a pub 
faces a license revocation if it permits policemen who are 
on duty to hang around the place. 

London After Dark is a highly readable book. It provides 
entertainment for the lover of detective stories and food 
for thought for law-enforcement officials. 


Chicago, Ill. VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


A Symposium on World Prison Systems 


Les Grands Systémes Pénitentiaires Actuels. 
Edited by Louis Hugueney, H. Donnedieu de 
Vabres, and Marc Ancel. Paris: L’Institut de 
Droit Comparé de l'Université de Paris, 1950. 
Pp. 448. $5.00. 


The Institute of Comparative Law at the University of 
Paris has undertaken a major project in collecting infor- 
mation about the prison systems of the world. Representa- 
tives of each country have explained their own systems in 
a sympathetic, yet objective and rational manner. Les 
Grands Systémes Pénitentiaires Actuels is the first publi- 
cation resulting from that project. Written in easy French, 
the book can provide anyone possessing an elementary 
knowledge of the language with a broad view of correc- 
tions as it is thought and practiced in 19 countries in Eu- 
rope and the Americas. 

The volume assists in evaluating the extent to which 
practical penology throughout the world has been and is 
influenced by American Pennsylvania and Auburn systems 
and by the Italian classical school of Beccaria and the pos- 
itivistic thinking of Lombroso. The influence of Napoleonic 
penal law is still readily observable in the systems of such 
widespread areas as the Netherlands and Brazil. The in- 
fluence of the Irish system of progression by the prisoner 
through definite periods in a system of incarceration by 
stages leading to conditional release is seen in more than 
half the countries reviewed. 

Side by side with some of these older ideas are practiced, 
to some extent by all countries, the newer ideas of classi- 
fication, minimum security, and psychotherapy. That these 
ideas may be considered new only because of lack of ex- 

osure to them is brought to point when it is observed that 

pain, for instance, had laws beginning classification writ- 
ten into their statutes in 1889, though their classification 
did not have its modern American meaning. Minimum se- 
curity programs have been in existence for a long time, 
with the English Borstal system giving additional world- 
wide impetus beginning before World War I. There has 
long been a tendency toward the scientific study and treat- 
ment of the criminal personality. Argentina, for example, 
created by law an institute of criminology within the pris- 
on system for this purpose in 1907. 

According to Dr. Michel Fridieff, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is the outstanding antagonist of in- 
earceration, with 15-day vacations, agricultural leaves, 
time off for other purposes, and with no sentence longer 
than 10 years. Since Dr. Fridieff is a Soviet citizen and 
subject to censorship, it is difficult to know how inextric- 
ably fact and fancy are intertwined. The ideas presented 
by the representative of the U.S.S.R., however, are quite 
intriguing as a theoretical approach to corrections. 


Of particular interest to American readers is a brief 
evaluation of the state prison programs according to their 
development and acceptance of progressive ideas. Cali- 
fornia was considered to have the most progressive sys- 
tem, with New Jersey leading a list of “intermediate” 
states that included New York and Massachusetts. The 
southern states, with Florida, South Carolina, and Texas 
specifically named, were considered to be among the most 
backward. 

Being a symposium to which 19 different writers con- 
tributed, it has the weakness expected of symposiums. The 
presentations vary. Most begin from a historical base, ex- 
planation of law, its philosophy and content, and a des- 
cription of the penal system which implements that law. 
Differences in emphasis, outline, and style appear. Be- 
cause of these differences, the reader will find it easier*to 
read but one country at a sitting. - 

Practical penologists who tend to think that their own 
system is the epitome of penology may be surprised to 
learn of some of the programs which are in existence and 
successfully practiced in other jurisdictions. Separate in- 
stallations for prisoners of 60 years and older may well be 
considered in the light of experience in Spain, France, 
Sweden, and elsewhere. Staff schools and institutes for the 
study of criminology and the prisoner in order to evolve 
new methods of treatment may also be explored in the light 
of the experience of others. For the practical penologist 
who desires knowledge of the broad field of corrections and 
stimulation to implement new methods, this reviewer_re- 
commends Les Grandes Systémes Pénitentiaires Actuels. 

Tallahassee, Fla. VERNON Fox 


The Drinking Habits of College Students 


Drinking in College. By Robert Strauss and Sel- 
den D. Bacon. New Haven: Yale University Press, . 
1953. Pp. 221. $4.00. 


This is a different book about drinking; a sort of Kin- 
sey-eye view of the drinking behavior of college students 
in the United States. A survey conducted by the Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies from 1949 through 1951 among 
17,000 men and women students in 227 colleges, it does not 
support the popular conception of excessive drinking in 
college. 

The authors view drinking as a complex social and cul- 
tural phemonenon and their data consistently reveal that 
the various aspects of drinking show clear correlations 
with ethnic and religious background, parental custom, 
family income, participation in social and religious activi- 
ties, associations, etc. All this is at variance with the more 
frequently expressed views about any category of drinking, 
which do not hold it to be a social or cultural phenomenon 
but describe it in terms of free rational choice of the indi- 
vidual—a need to show off, or defy authority. 

These explanations, say the authors, represent the pre- 
vailing philosophies of educators, church groups, and 
legislators in our society for at least a hundred years. 
These philosophies have had a dominant influence in med- 
ical, health, and welfare groups, and they have been a 
major factor in legislation and enforcement concerning 
alcohol. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that much of the advice 
on alcohol dispensed by school or church is based on a psy- 
chology of fear. This sometimes causes the youthful 
drinker to worry lest he become an alcoholic, especially if 
the consumption of even a moderate amount of alcohol is 
followed by unpleasant consequences. It is at this point 
that such students might benefit from constructive coun- 
seling and their future progress into alcoholism prevented. 

If an analysis of the characteristic forms of drinking 
behavior which have been examined by the authors’ should 
result in the development of prediction indices, educators 
could be provided with a tool for effective health education 
which, properly used, would lead not only to early correc- 
tion but to the final goal of prevention—a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. : 


The colleges are offered some advice on what they can 
do about this problem without clashing with the society on 
whose good will their existence depends. They can keep 
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abreast of the newer concepts and techniques with respect 
to handling alcoholism and drunken driving; and they 
can make a major contribution in education and research. 
To date, alcohol, drinking, and related problems have in 
general formed no part of the college curriculum. If the 
colleges provide tested knowledge and intellectual training 
to enable their students to meet this aspect of life with 
greater confidence and more understanding, it is possible 
that a more mature and integrated approach to the whole 
question may in time emerge in our society. 

This book, with its objective approach and constructive 
suggestions, is a significant and refreshing contribution 
to the literature on drinking and alcoholism. 


Washington, D. C: CHARLES V. Morris 


Excellent Resource for New Student in Penology 


The Annals, May 1954, “Prisons in Transform- 
ation.” Philadelphia: The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Pp. 216. $2.00. 


The Annals for May 1954, entitled “Prisons in Trans- 
formation,” is not a particularly exciting or stimulating 
volume to the practitioner in the field. It would be an ex- 
cellent resource to put in the hands of a person beginning 
the study of penology. All of the articles are competently 
done by first rate people but there is little new material. 

To this reviewer the only article that seriously sug- 
gests that there may be some transformation:-of prisons 
in the offing is the article on “Resocialization Within 
Walls” by Lioyd W. McCorkle and Richard Korn. Here, 
at least, is a fresh point of view as we have a warden of a 
major institution looking at his prison as a community 
“functioning social unit” and looking at it as it is rather 
than as his good intentions would have it. The brief des- 
cription of the role of power in the inmate social system 
and the summary of the sophisticated inmate’s view of 
his economic rights, coupled with the statement of the 
effect of these attitudes on the custodian, the work super- 
visor, and the professional staff members make the article 
well worth thoughtful reading. 

Accounts of postwar developments in England, Belgium, 
France, and Sweden are certain to be of interest to the 
American reader. 


Trenton, N. J. F. LOVELL BIxBy 


Responsibility of Parents for Delinquency 


Parents and Delinquency. Edited by Helen L. 
Witmer. Washington, D. C.: Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1954 (mimeographed). Pp. 53. 


On March 5 and 6, 1954, there were assembled in the 
City of Washington, 15 experts on children and their prob- 
lems, under the sponsorship of the Children’s Bureau, with 
Ruth Kotinsky as chairman. There were four male M.D.’s, 
one female M.D., and an assortment of directors of organ- 
izations working with or concerned with delinquents and 
problem juveniles. After disagreeing as to what the word 
“responsible” meant they proceeded to discuss and ana- 
lyze whether parents were responsible for juvenile delin- 
quency. Martha M. Eliot, M.D., chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, noted in her foreword that this report was issued 
for the information of another group of experts who would 
meet in Washington on June 28 to 30 to confer on the 
problem of delinquency, and she also warned that delin- 
quency “is on the increase.” Without meaning to be facet- 
ious, one might almost conclude that delinquency appears 
to increase in direct ratio to the number of conferences 
held to solve the problem. 

The major questions posed for the conference members 
to answer were: “Are parents responsible for the delin- 
quency of their children? Would there be less delinquency 
if parents were held legally to account? Do other measures 
directed toward parents hold promise of reducing delin- 
quency?” 

In answer to the first question, some members pointed 
out that parents who were absent from home, separated or 
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divorced, in mental hospitals or prison, may be contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of their children. The broken home 
must be taken into consideration, was the conclusion. Some 
parents actually encourage their children to steal—‘ac- 
tually send them out to steal,” it was said. Parents embit- 
tered by their own experiences “stimulate the kids to 
truant, strike back at the teachers, to feel that they are 
picked on and abused.” Further, parents set bad examples. 
Parents do not give their children a sense of belonging. 
Parents lie to their children. Parents expect too much from 
their children, thus causing them to feel inadequate and in- 
secure, and the result is resentment leading to over-com- 
pensation by way of delinquency. A small number of par- 
ents have no interest in their children. The above was 
sharply challenged by one member who asked if there 
might be “something in this cockeyed society of ours that 
is wrong.” Prejudice, particularly against Puerto Rican 
children, led to gang warfare, and this attitude came from 
parents and our social norms. Culture conflict may be a 
primary factor, again referring to Puerto Ricans. 

The role of punishment was discussed at great length. 
Such punishments for parents are fines, jail sentences, and 
restitution. The general consensus was clouded. The dis- 
cussants in general were not in favor of punishment for 
parents, nor, for that matter, for the delinquents. The road 
block here appeared to be that punishment itself is no 
guarantee for enhancing the “parents’ ability to care for 
their children.” One member, Robert C. Taber, of the Phil- 
adelphia school system, demurred and pointed out that 
considerable improvement followed after parents were 
fined and made to pay costs for failing to see to it their 
children went to school. Mr. Taber favored our present 
“contributing” law requiring juveniles to make resti- 
tution to the limit of their ability. He favored the author- 
itarian-coercive approach in well-defined and carefully 
selected cases. 

In the matter of parents who were trying their level best 
to control and guide their children and still were plagued 
by the delinquencies of their offspring, the group discus- 
sion method was suggested. Such basic considerations as 
“education in child raising and mental health” should be 
examined through informal discussions. Parents of chil- 
dren identified as potential delinquents by teachers and 
others of the school staff should be brought together in 
“therapy groups.” Casework and child guidance was an- 
other approach presented as well as the “area” approach, 
relating largely to urban neighborhoods and relationships. 

Clifford Shaw of Chicago suggested that there is need 
for creating situations “in which parents themselves can 
be a creative part of the effort to meet the needs of these 
delinquents and the society to which they belong . .. the 
organized effort of the people who live in those areas.” The 
conference members “did not regard these various ap- 
proaches as antipathetic.” To this point the members 
looked at causes and possible methods or approaches to 
understand and reduce the problem. 

They further discussed “obstacles” in the path of their 
plans. Briefly, these were “scarcity of knowledge about 
how to serve delinquents and their parents effectively” as — 
well as scarcity of effort. School conditions unfavorable to 
children’s development, such as distrust between children 
and teachers, teachers and parents, principals and teach- 
ers, were mentioned. Another obstacle is found in the at- 
titudes and practices of the juvenle court. Dr. Frank Cur- 
ran, psychiatrist, said “many psychiatrists serving courts 
know nothing about children or about adolescents.” Fur- 
ther, he said, there is no love lost between psychiatrists 
and judges. Prejudice against children of minority status 
by judges is part of the obstacle picture. There is also a 
shortage of treatment facilities for delinquents. Less than 
10 psychiatric clinics are attached to juvenile courts “in 
the entire United States,” according to Dr. Curran. The 
biggest problem, said Dr. Curran, is the confusion, mis- 
understanding, and “overt antagonism between the mem- 
bers of the legal profession and members of the social 
work, psychology, and psychiatry groups.” Long delays 
between arrests and juvenile court hearings further inter- 
fere with effective treatment of juvenile delinquents. Chil- 
dren’s agencies were charged with rejecting the “kind of 
children and the kind of parents we are talking about.” 
In a long conclusion, Mr. Taber made his position crystal 
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clear: “The recent barrage of criticism against parents as 
being wholly responsible for juvenile delinquency is un- 
founded.” (Yet he also found that hauling them into court 
and fining and jailing them brought a change in “a family 
constellation.’’) 

‘this reviewer finds much in this report to applaud. He 
also finds much that is confusing and contradictory. Es- 
sentially this conference emphasizes the conflict between 
two schools of thought, both logical and both honest. Au- 
thoritarian methods are unacceptable to social workers 
generaily; expensive, time-consuming psychiatric proce- 
aures are unacceptabie to administrators who want “to do 
something now.” The dilemma lies in determining which 
deiinquent will respond favorably to which method. Cur- 
iously, not a single expert believed the juvenile might be 
responsible. 


Philadelphia, Pa J. P. SHALLOO 


Guideposts for Children’s Courts 


Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With 
Children. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Washington, 
U. C.: Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 99. 
35 cents. 


Back in 1933 the Governor of the State of Washington 
laid a political egg—he appointed me as judge of the 
Superior Court for King County. My brother judges com- 
pounded the Governor’s felony by selecting me to preside 
over the Juvenile Court and to handle a substantial part 
of domestic relations litigation. The voters have retained 
ine in that position in five subsequent elections. 

That was how a judicial neophyte, without either spe- 
cialized training or experience, was hurled into a position 
of grave responsibility in which I have rendered decisions 
involving the immediate and future lives of over 45,000 
children and their families. 

In law school not a single course yore me the slightest 
inkling concerning the vast load of sociolegal problems 
pouring in upon the courts. True, considerable time was 
given to “criminal” law, but that was largely devoted to 
the procedural processes of determining guilt or innocence 
—nothing concerning causes of crime or the rehabilitation 
of the offender. I had not taken a single university course 
in sociology, psychology, or social science of any sort. My 
law practice had been largely devoted to business and 
corporation law. 

Probably the most important practical] qualification lead- 
ing to my appointment to this job was that I just hap- 
pened to be in good standing with the political party then 
in power. My basic ignorance was aggravated by the fact 
that at that time there was comparatively little practical 
guidance material available for a judge to study. The 
nobly-conceived, but feeble Juvenile Court Standards, is- 
sued by the United States Children’s Bureau in 1923, were 
already 10 years out of date and not too helpful to a neo- 
phyte. The splendid but meager consultation service of the 
then National Probation Association was far away in New 
York. Juvenile courts already established in areas of com- 
parable population were widely separated by hundreds or 
even thousands of miles and so’ were not available for 
observation and study by a new judge. And even they had 
been “growing up like Topsey” and their operations to a 
large extent were built around the personality of some 
individual judge who, like his brother judges, was in a 
sense “flying blind.” 

If Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Chil- 
dren, issued by the Children’s Bureau, had been available 
when I launched my career as juvenile court judge, I am 
positive that the judicial sins of omission and commission, 
of which I am surely guilty, would have been materially 
reduced during the last 21 years. 

I have confidence in those “Standards”! They are not 
the “brain-child” of the Bureau; nor the “legalistic” pro- 
nouncements of a few of us old “fossilized” judges; nor the 
wild dream of a bunch of “fuzzy-minded” social work “do- 
gooders.” 

At the very outset, the Children’s Bureau called into 
cooperative sponsorship the National Probation and Parole 
Association with all its vast experience as the one out- 


standing consultant to courts and communities through- 
out the nation. Added to that sponsorship was the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, a group of dedicated 
men and women who have come up the “hard” way in 
pioneering many of the advances that have been made in 
this field. That would seem to be a pretty respectable spon- 
sorship team. 

The final details of those standards were hammered out, 
section by section, by a group of some 30 experience- 
seasoned persons including judges, probation officers, child 
weifare officials, and others representing the fields of law 
and social work. Also considered were the observations of 
some 150 others throughout the country representing the 
same fields. _. 

Thus these Standards constitute the composite cross- 
section Faves eorery of those who are actually on the firin 
line and in hand-to-hand combat with the forces of socia 
disintegration in every section of our land. They surely 
merit the confidence of all. 

The grim background of the document is the ever- 
growing complexity of modern civilization and with it is 
an ever-increasing tide of children and families becoming 
enmeshed in sociolegal complications that threaten our 
whole social structure and imperil our very existence as 
a Nation. 

We must also face the blunt fact that thus far, not- 
withstanding all of the valiant efforts put forth by all the 
judges, social workers, educators, medical profession, and 
others, we are waging a losing fight. And the picture is 
not brightened by the fact that hundreds of new judges 
are constantly assuming loads of responsibility which 
they are unprepared to carry; older judges still are grop- 
ing along uncharted courses; graduate schools continue 
to turn out social workers whose concept of their re- 
sponsibilities in a court structure is about as limited as a 
sheep’s concept of jet propulsion; law schools continue to 
graduate lawyers with little or no realization of the true 
relationship between law and social science; medical 
schools also do not adequately prepare their graduates to 
play their part on the sociolegal team; and public leader- 
ship has not yet fully realized the stark necessity of all- 
out mobilization of all our resources if we are to be suc- 
cessful in this war against the forces of internal disinte- 
gration. 

These Standards set up guideposts for judges concern- 
ing philosophy, function, and administration of a children’s 
court. They give us the benefit of the accumulated ex- 
perience of other judges who are fighting the same battles 
that we are fighting. They also set up guideposts for social 
workers, delineating their roles as members of a court 
team, and emphasizing that treatment no matter how ide- 
alistically conceived must be reconciled with reality. 

Doctors, likewise, can obtain from those Standards a 
clearer concept of how their skills can be geared into the 
total court operation. And lawyers, if they but read those 
Standards, surely will get a new vision of the inseparable 
partnership between social science and the law. 

All in all this publication is a chart, a guidebook, and a 
—e to all who are concerned for the future of this 

ation. 


Seattle, Wash. Wo. G. LONG 


Practical, Down-to-Earth Viewpoint About Boys 


Understanding Boys. By Clarence G. Moser. 
so Rt York: Association Press, 1953. Pp. 190. 
50. 


Here is a book which obviously grows out of a wealth 
of experience. One would not need the publisher’s note to 
be aware that Mr. Moser must have had long years of ex- 
perience working directly with boys. The approach to the 
subject and the way it is handled are all from a very prac- 
tical, down-to-earth viewpoint. At the same time it is ob- 
vious that the author has had academic training in socio- 
logy and psychology since he brings to bear many theoret- 
ical viewpoints on the practical everyday problems. The 
style is interesting and effective. I believe that Mr. Moser 
resorts to professional jargon very rarely and manages to 
state his ideas in straight-forward, understandable lan- 
guage. 
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The listing at the end of the book of various organiza- 
tions from which publication lists can be obtained is a 
rather unusual approach to bibliography. It certainly has 
its merits. However, I would have been happier if just a 
few of the standard books on male adolescent psychology 
had been listed. 

His list of 10 basic problems which every boy faces is 
interesting. Of course, everyone who works in this field 
would have some changes to suggest in this list. I suspect 
it grows from his own personal approach to counseling 
parents and talking with parent groups. All of us have 
our own personal lists of this type and who is to say that 
one is better than another? 

I would have a somewhat admittedly technical objection 
to the organization of the latter part of the book where 
he breaks the boy’s development down into very specific 
phases of infancy, early childhood, little childhood, late 
childhood, etc., with accompanying chronological age lim- 
its. To my viewpoint this tends to departmentalize develop- 
ment more than is warranted by the actual process and to 
lend itself to generalizations which, although they are true 
of most boys in the group, certainly do not fit all. One 
would find many boys in each group for whom these stages 
or specific behaviors would not be characteristic. There- 
fore parents using a book of this type are apt to find their 
son’s behavior in a developmental group other than the one 
associated with this age and be led to believe that there is 
something abnormal about him. And, of course, this might 
not be true at all. However, as I said in the beginning, 
this is more or less a technical objection and probably is 
not of too serious consequence. 

It seems to me that this book would be primarily useful 
to parents and I believe that is the group for which it was 
written. It might also serve as a good discussion provoker 
for parent groups interested in understanding boy develop- 
ment and growth. It certainly needs to be read by both 
fathers and mothers since I believe Mr. Moser can be very 
successful in helping fathers to understand their sons bet- 
ter. One also must commend the wholesome, optimistic, 
constructive viewpoint of the author and his obvious deep 
commitment to the proposition that every boy has good 
stuff in him. We must never lose sight of the potentialities 
for fine manhood that are involved in a boy even though he 
is at present a problem in some way or other. 


Lansing, Mich. E. L. V. SHELLEY 


Legal Aid for Criminal Cases 


Proceedings of the National Legal Aid Associa- 
tion, 1953. Annual Conference. Rochester, N.Y. 
Pp. 170. 


The 31st Annual Conference of the National Legal Aid 
Association, which met in Washington in October of 1953, 
held more than usual interest for the readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. A considerable portion of the thinking of the 
conference was around defense in criminal cases with 
special emphasis on federal planning. Organized in 1912 
as the National Alliance of Legal Aid Societies, the present 
Association was incorporated in October 1949 as the Na- 
tional Legal Aid Association. The latest certificate of in- 
corporation indicates, among other items, that the purposes 


“... shall be to render legal aid without charge, if neces- 
sary, to all who may appear to be entitled thereto and 
who are unable to procure such assistance elsewhere, 
and to promote measures for their protection. ... and to 
cooperate with the judiciary, the Bar, and all organiza- 
tions interested in the administration of justice. .. .” 


Two World Wars and a world-shaking industrial depres- 
sion interfered with the continuity of the work of the 
National Association. However, it has now a determined 
coast-to-coast membership, closely affiliated with the or- 
ganized Bar, and making every effort to expand services. 

The study of legal aid in the United States made by 
Emery A. Brownell, executive director of the National Le- 
gal Aid Assocation, and published in 1951, indicates far 
less provision for defense of poor persons in criminal cases 
than for the handling of civil matters for people financially 
unable to engage their own attorneys. This is partly due 


to the fact that there is a wide difference in criminal pro- 
cedure among the 48 states and little uniformity in provi- 
sion for the assignment of counsel to indigent defendants, 
the service of public defenders, or voluntary defenders 
and the like. It has always been easier to measure the need 
and the substance in civil legal aid matters. 

It was timely that the problem of legal aid in criminal 
cases should receive at this conference the attention of a 
galaxy in the legal profession. Thus, the participants were 
Emery A. Brownell, executive director of the National 
Legal Aid Association, Florence M. Kelly, attorney in 
charge of the Criminal Courts Branches, New York Legal 
Aid Society; Henry P. Chandler, director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, and Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the United States. 
Some direct quotations will be more meaningful than ex- 
cerpts. Mr. Brownell, for example, after discussing the 
nebulous position of the right to counsel in criminal cases, 
said in part, 


“The present and hopeful trend of court decisions and 
rules of procedure is to give substance and reality to this 
opportunity (an attorney) by requiring that all defend- 
ants in criminal cases, regardless of their means, have 
the benefit of counsel. On the federal level, a 1938 de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court laid down 
the first rule of guaranteeing the right to counsel in a 
federal case, and this was subsequently codified in the 
federal rules of civil procedure, Rule 44. This rule re- 
quires the court to advise an unrepresented defendant 
of his right to counsel, and to assign counsel to represent 
him at every stage of the proceedings, unless he elects 
to proceed without counsel, or is able to obtain counsel.” 


Mr. Brownell pointed out that in all 48 states represent- 
ation by counsel is required only in capital and murder 
cases. There is much less uniformity in relation to defense 
in other criminal cases, and not infrequently this defense 
is discretionary with the courts. He described several sys- 
tems for defense of poor persons in criminal cases, indi- 
cating that the most recent and the one that seems to be 
receiving primary attention is the system of defender or- 
ganizations. There are 31 public defender offices and 7 
voluntary defenders in the country, the former being tax- 
supported, and the latter being supported by the Com- 
munity Chest or private contributions. Of the 31 public de- 
fender systems, 15 are in California and 8 in Connecticut. 
The others are operating in Chicago, Columbus, Indiana- 
polis, Memphis, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Providence, St. 
Louis, Tulsa, and Sangamon County, Illinois. The volun- 
tary services are in Boston, Cambridge, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and New Orleans. 

Miss Kelly of the New York Legal Aid Society, was 
quite clear in her feeling of what adequate defense should 
provide, in a summing-up statement: 


“The ideal system would provide legal representation 
to an indigent defendant, and the kind of representation 
— a what I would call immediate, loyal, adequate, 
and full.” 


Mr. Chandler gave a historical resumé of the exper- 
iences within the federal system, the activities of the judi- 
cal conferences of the United States in 1937 and in 1943, 
and some discussion of two bills then pending in the Con- 
gress specifically related to public defender provision in 
federal cases, HR 398 and HR 2091. Of very special in- 
terest was a quotation by Mr. Chandler from the Supreme 
Court decision leading up to Rule 44 previously mentioned: 


“If the requirement of the Sixth Amendment is not 
complied with, the court no longer has jurisdiction to 
proceed. The judgment of conviction pronounced by a 
court without jurisdiction is void, and one imprisoned 
thereunder may obtain release by habeas corpus.” 


With such a pronouncement about the right of every per- 
son charged with crime to have the assistance of counsel, 
the present provision for that defense seems meager in- 
deed. The committee appointed by the 1943 Judicial Con- 
ference recommended various methods of covering the need 
of poor persons in federal cases by the appointment of a 
public defender, either as a regional defender, or for some 
plan of compensation for appointed individual counsel. It 
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was clear that generally the committee felt that the former 
was a more satisfactory method. As the circuit and district 
judges of the United States were circularized for an opin- 
1on of the committee’s recommendation, there was again 
evidenced a lack of uniformity as to choice of method. 

While Mr. Chandler felt that the bills virtually gave an 
option as to the methods to be followed in providing coun- 
sel for poor defendants, and were not ideal, they provided 
a frame of reference from which later an improved legis- 
lation could proceed. aX 

When Mr. Brownell, the Attorney General, participated 
in this very significant session of the conference, he pres- 
ented the need for defense provisions as related not only 
to individual defendants, but to the positon of world lead- 
ership which this country now holds in a divided world. 
He said, among other things: 


“It comes as no surprise to you to have me say that 
our democratic system of government is on trial before 
all the peoples of the world, especially those who are try- 
ing to make up their minds as to whether or not they are 
going to go with free nations, or whether they shall come 
under the domination of the Soviet government. So we 
have to demonstrate, not only by our words, which are 
comparatively easy, but by our actions, which are a good 
deal harder, our right in every respect to the position of 
leadership which America strives for in the world.” 

“The resentment and anger that arise from this in- 
justice (lack of adequate defense) inflicts wounds far 
more painful and lasting than physical injury. We 
all know that in this country nobody is turned away 
from medical care for lack of money. The complexity of 

’ our modern government and its thousands of rules and 
regulations, make it plain that we, as members of the 
Bar, have a.duty to provide legal representation to all 
persons, whether rich or poor.” 


He, too, discussed the case that led up to Rule 44 and 
quoted, 


“The assistance of counsel is an essential jurisdic- 
tional prerequisite of federal court’s authority to de- 
prive an accused of his life or liberty.” 


He was of the opinion that the passage of the two bills 
mentioned would be heipful in carrying through the re- 
sponsibility of administering the federal criminal law. 

The Defender Committee of the National Legal Aid As- 
sociation presented its report to the conference. There was 
considerable discussion of the two bills. The Committee re- 
commended that the Association approve in principle the 
payment of compensation and reimbursement of expenses 
to attorneys required to represent indigent defendants. 
However, they were of the opinion that any recommenda- 
tions for selection of a public defender should be made by 
the chief circuit judge of the district requiring public de- 
fender service rather than by the individual jurist before 
whom the case appears for trial. In the discussion during 
the session on legal aid in criminal cases, the recommenda- 
tion of the Defender Committee was carefully considered. 
There was recognition, however, that insistence on amend- 
ments might preclude the possibility of action at this ses- 
sion of the Congress, and the conference finally went on 
record approving the bills in principle with the understand- 
ing that they would work at some later time for their im- 
provement. (As yet these bills have not been passed). 

The other problems covered in the 31st Conference, while 
of considerable significance in the field of legal aid,. seemed 
to this reviewer to be of less interest to the readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Chicago, Ill. SARAH B. SCHAAR 


Reports Received 


Attitudes of Male Alcoholic Inmates Toward Marriage, 
Family, and Related Problems. The National Association 
of Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, 
1954. Pp. 14. This is a reprint of an article by Dr. Arthur 
Lerner, Counselor, Los Angeles City Jail and first pub- 
lished in Mental Hygiene for July 1954. The article is 
based on a study of a series of group-counseling sessions 
with a group of inmates of the Los Angeles County Jail 
whose previous records established them as Alcoholics. 


California Children in Detention and Shelter Care. Cali- 
fornia Committee on Temporary Child Care, 401 State 
Office Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. This report is 
a result of more than 2 years of careful and painstaking 
study of detention, shelter and protective services avail- 
able to children in California. The study was recommended 
by the Governor’s Advisory Committee on Children and 
Youth and was directed by Sherwood Norman, director of 
saeenen services, National Probation and Parole Associa- 

ion. 

Crime in California. (Annual Report) Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif. 
1953. Pp. 103. The data tabulated include felony crimes, 
felony arrests, court dispositions, prison population, wards 
of the Youth Authority, juvenile probation, and jail pop- 
ulations. As a general trend throughout the State, it is 
estimated that felony crime in Calfornia increased about 
7 percent and the number of prisoners sent to prison in- 
creased about 10 percent. 

Narcotics and Hypnotics in California. Board of Cor- 
rections, 502 State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. January 1953. Pp. 36. A Special Committee on Nar- 
cotics reports on the results of its study and proposes a 
program of action including public education, the use of 
probation, institutional care and the more effective coordi- 
nation of law-enforcement agencies. ' 

Pennsylvania Board of Parole. (Annual Report) Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 1953. Pp. 47 
In addition to the statistical analysis of parole actions on 
parole releases, recommitments, and cases under supervi- 
sion, this report contains a section on the organization of 
the Board, its functions, the types of sentences used by 
the criminal courts of Pennsylvania, and the policies un- 
der which the Board operates. 

The Juvenile Court of Honolulu. (Annual Report) First 
Judicial Circuit, Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu. 1953. 
Pp. 69. The major portion of this report covering the cal- 
endar year 1953 is devoted to statistical summaries. The 
total of all children referred to the Honolulu juvenile court 
for delinquency decreased some 1,500 cases during 1953, 
but the number of cases for serious offenses increased from 
833 in 1948 to 1,038 in 1953. In addition, the report includes 
an interesting article by Thomas B. Vance, Referee, on 
“Youth Problems, Conceptions and Misconceptions.” 


Books Received 


The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness. By Cyril 
eit New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 128. 

Clinical Treatment of Behavior Disorders in Children. 
By Harry Bakwin, M.D., and Ruth Morris Bakwin, M.D. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders and Company, 1953. $10.00. 

Criminal Justice. By Orvill C. Snyder. New York: Pren- 
tice Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 768. $8.00. 

Criminals and the Community. By Albert Morris. Bos- 
ton: Boston University Book Store. Pp. 57. $1.00. 

The Deprived and the Privileged. By B. M. Spinley. New 
York: Grove Publishing Company, 1953. Pp. 204. 

Fingerprints Never Lie. By Fred Cherrill. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 241. $3.95. 

Juvenile Officer. By Harold L. Stallings. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1954. Pp. 247. $3.00. 

New Directions in Social Work. Edited by Cora Kasius. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 250. $3.50. 


Problems of the Family. By Fowler W. Harper. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. Pp. 775. 

A Synthesis of Human Behavior. By Joseph C. Solomon. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1954. Pp. 246. $5.50. 

Teen-Age Gangs. By Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. Pp.244. $3.00. 

They Went Wrong. By Croswell Bowen. New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, 1954. Pp. 264. $3.50. ' 


UCLA Law Review, June 1954, “The Narcotic Problem.” 
Edited by William L. Prosser. i 


News From the Field 


Senate Subcommittee on Delinquency 
Calls Crime Comics a Menace 


“Our Subcommittee has been looking into the pro- 
duction and distribution of crime and horror comics and 
the.r impact on children. Since I had not examined these 
so-called comic books prior to our investigation, I ap- 
proached this phase of our work with some apprehension 
lest we go astray. If you have not read any of the crime 
or horror comics, do so now. At 10 cents a copy they are 
packed with every form of vice, sadism, and violence.” 

So spoke United States Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juv- 
enile Delinquency, when he addressed a recent conference 
on juvenile delinquency on the menace of the comics. 

“Tales of murder, arson, rape, burglary, extortion, and 
kidnaping are illustrated in gory detail,’ the Senator con- 
tinued. “They show half-rotted corpses rising from the 
grave to pillage and murder and vampires going forth each 
night to drink the rich blood of their young victims.” 

“This is the literary diet of millions of our children,” 
Senator Hendrickson warned. 

Big money is the reason the materials are produced, the 
Senator concluded. Gross revenue from crime and horror 
type comic books alone is estimated by the committee at 
$20 million a year. 


Publisher Who Introduced Horror 
Comics Will Stop Publishing Them 


William Gaines, New York publisher who said he intro- 
duced horror comics and defended them when he was a 
witness before the Senate Subcommittee investigating juv- 
enile delinquency, announced on September 14 that he 
would discontinue all such periodicals. Gaines said his de- 
cision “seems to be what the American parents want, and 
the American parents should be served.” 

The publisher said in a formal statement that his firm 
would drop several magazines with a combined circula- 
tion of 800,000 and publish a “clear, clean line” of science, 
adventure, piracy and “lampoon” comics. He said he hoped 
other publishers would follow suit. He first published a 
horror comic in 1950. 


Juvenile Court Judges 
Score ‘Comic Books”’ 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges at its 
annual convention in July at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
resolved that action be taken at local, state, and national 
levels of government to curtail, prohibit, and outlaw the 
publication and distribution of so-called “comic books” and 
“horror magazines” which “depict sadism, crime, vulgar 
sex and horror scenes in abnormal, salacious, and extreme 
forms and frequently contain advertisements for the sale 
of information on sex, vulgar pictures, and dangerous 
weapons.” 

There is growing realization, the Council asserted. that 
such publications contribute to the breakdown of the moral 
sense in children which today “is causing an increase in 
juvenile delinquency throughout the nation and is often 
responsible for adult criminality.” 

The Council also declared that the character of juvenile 
delinquency has changed because of the stimulation of 
these publications from thoughtless, mischievous acts to 
acts of violence, armed robbery, rape, torture, and even 
homicide. 

The Council urged, moreover, that the press of America 
be solicited to aid in the development of public opinion that 
will help to stimulate and gain support for constructive 
plans and programs to combat the evil resulting from 
comic books and horror magazines. 
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NPPA Receives $600,000 Grant 
As Aid To Combat Delinquency 


. The National Probation and Parole Association has 
received a grant of $600,000 from the Ford Foundation to 
launch a 5-year drive to combat delinquency by improving 
treatment services for juvenile offenders. 

In this program the Association will seek in selected 
states to gain appraisal of existing services for offenders 
from the point. of first contact, to determine what other 
services and facilities are needed and by what priority, 
to give the public full information about these needs, and 
to marshal support to gain the facilities and services 
required. 

“To bring this about,” said NPPA Executive Director 
Will C. Turnbladh, “the Association will seek the coopera- 
tion of lay civic leaders as well as judges, lawyers, and 
correctional authorities.” 

During the first year and a half, the Association will 
concentrate its efforts in a small group of states—six o 
less. As progress is made in these states, the Association 
will extend its efforts to an additional 15 to 18 states. Ef- 
forts in all these states are expected to create a pattern 
of prevention and rehabilitation that other states can 
follow. 

Describing organization plans for the program, Turn- 
bladh said: “In cooperation with the judicial and bar as- 
sociations, every effort will be made to organize a state- 
wide committee of judges and.a statewide committee. of 
lawyers. on delinquency control. and treatment, if.-such 
groups do not already exist. 


APA Changes Name to American 
Correctional Association 


More than a 1,000 delegates representing 43 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada, England, and Japan 
attended the 84th annual Congress of Correction at Phil- 
adelphia in October. 

Addresses by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, General Jacob 
L. Devers, U. S. Army (retired), Governor John S. Fine, 
and the Association’s President, Warden Walter M. Wal- 
lack of Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York, were among 
the highlights of the Congress. 

The name of the American Prison Association was 
changed to the American Correctional Association. The 
official journal also was changed from the Prison World to 
the American Journal of Correction. The changes in both 
the name of the Association and the journal, said E. R 
Cass, general secretary, imply wider interest and scope of 
activity of the organization. ; E 

Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent of the California In- 
stitution for Men at Chino. and recently named acting 
deputy director of the California Department of Correc- 
tions. was elected president for 1954-55. 

Des Moines, Iowa, will be the host city for the Congress 
in 1955. 


Loyd E. Owen Elected President of 


Missouri Corrections Association 


Loyd E. Owen, federal probation officer at Kansas City, 
Missouri, since 1945, was elected president of the Missouri 
Corrections Association (formerly the Missouri Probation 
and Parole Association) at its annual convention in No- 
vember. 

Darlow Johnson, supervisor of classification and narole 
at the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at Snring- 
field was elected first vice president and Dale E. Logan, 
senior placement officer for the Missouri State Board of 
Training Schools, was named second vice president. Sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Association is Clyde Billings, chief 
probation officer for the Municipal Court of Kansas City. 
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Eskimos Resort to Tribal Custom 
To Hold Prisoners in Custody 


Only on rare occasions is a crime committed in or near 
Barrow, Alaska, an Eskimo village of 1,000 inhabitants 
in the northernmost strip of the United States territory. 
Then a deputy marshal from Nome must fly in from 
hundreds of miles away to take custody of the offender. 

Myr! E. Alexander, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, was in Alaska last July inspecting 
Alaska jails and was determined to find out how natives 
were detained following arrest. So out to Point Barrow he 
fiew through the courtesy of the United States Air Force. 

“We soon discovered a new, effective, ingenious, and 
economical method of detention,” Alexander reported. 
“The village council invokes an ancient tribal custom of 
ostracism. The offender has access to the community 
underground ice cellar stores of whale or seal blubber for 
food. But he can participate in no other activities. Friends 
refuse to speak to him. Children ignore him. He is ef- 
fectively separated from the village social life.” 

“In rare cases,” Alexander added, “the offender is placed 
in a room of the village school. To the Eskimo, a sensitive, 


gentle person, the method is as effective as Alcatraz or 
Joliet.” 


Federal Youth Corrections Act 
Extended to District of Columbia 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, announced on November 17 that adequate treat- 
ment facilities are now available to a limited extent for 
implementing the Federal Youth Corrections Act for the 
District of Columbia. Since January 1954 facilities for the 
custody, study, and treatment of offenders committed 
under the provisions of the Act have been available in 
judicial districts east of the Mississippi River. 


“y told you we shouldn’t have let Hannigan in on the 
plans for the break.” 


Reproduced by permission. Copyright 1954 
The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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“Operation 25” Shows NYC 
Police How To Reduce Crime 


‘Operation 25 is known to the New York City police de- 
partment as an experiment in the 25th precinct of Man- 
hattan to decrease crime and to determine what constitutes 
adequate policing. The 25th precinct with its 120,000 people 
has nearly every element of a modern city and includes 
parks, housing projects, business areas, schools, hotels, 
hospitals, apartment houses, tenements and slums. It was 
an “almost perfect laboratory” for such an experiment, ac- 
cording to Police Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams. 

The experiment was conducted from September through 
December 31. The precinct was provided with what was be- 
lieved to be ideal policing. In the test the police went back 
to the old fashioned “straight post”—that of a foot pa- 
trolman. 

In the first 10 weeks of the experiment major crime in 
the 25th precinct was reduced by almost 50 percent, al- 
though crime elsewhere was on the increase. Robberies 
were reduced by almost 71 percent, burglaries by more 
than 54 percent, grand larceny by 58.3 percent, auto thefts 
by 69.4 percent, felonious assault by almost 22 percent, and 
false fire alarms by almost 60 percent. There were com- 
parable decreases also in other crimes. 

The experiment in the 25th precinct had no appreciable 
effect in the crime rates of the precincts adjoining, Com- 
missioner Adams pointed out. The project also showed a 
marked increase in the proportion of crimes solved. 

Similar experiments are to be conducted in other parts 
of the city. In November projects were begun in the 73rd 
precinct in Brooklyn and the 103rd precinct in Queens. 

Commissioner Adams reported on the New York City 
police department experiment in a radio and television pro- 
gram, November 28. 


New York City Seeks Ban on 
Lewd and Crime-Inciting Comics 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York City ordered 
city officials on September 8 to start court proceedings to 
remove “obscene, lewd, and lascivious” comic books from 
newstands in the city. New York is the center for the pro- 
duction and printing of comic books, including those found 
objectionable. 

The New York Times said that Mayor Wagner ordered 
“the opening of a new front in the city’s war against juv- 
enile delinquency” in taking this action. Mayor Wagner 
directed officials to seek the aid of the courts to drive from 
bookstores and newsstands all publications teaching lust, 


violence, perverted sex attitudes, and disrespect for law 
and order. 


“Recent crime committed by juveniles,” the Mayor said, 
“clearly indicates that these publications are responsible 
in a great measure for the alarming upward trend in juv- 
enile delinquency, particularly in the fields of violence and 
sex crimes.” 


District of Columbia Courts 
Set Up Criminal Court Clinic 


The Health Department of the District of Columbia has 
selected three members of its medical personnel for the 
criminal court clinic established in October in conjunction 
with district, municipal, and juvenile courts for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The clinic will furnish psychiatric and 
medical help for offenders brought to the three courts, the 
probation office, the parole board, and the department of 
corrections. Congress authorized the clinic in 1953. 

Dr. Thomas E. Griffin, psychiatrist and former assis- 
tant director of the Alcoholics Rehabilitation Center, is in 
charge. Assisting is a psychologist and a social worker. It 
is planned to add an additional psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist to the staff. 

The clinic is housed in the United States District Court 
Building. 
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FBI Crime Reports Show 
Crime on the Increase 


An estimated 1,136,140 major crimes were committed 
during the first 6 months of 1954 according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. This represents an increase of 
88,850, or 8.5 percent, over a similar period last year. If 
this trend continues, major crimes will reach an all-time 
high during 1954, Director J. Edgar Hoover said. 

“ach day during the first 6 months of 1954, it is esti- 
mated that an average of 35 people were feloniously slain 
and 252 other felonious assaults were committed, 48 rapes 
were committed, 608 cars were stolen, and 197 robberies 
and 1,454 burglaries were committed. It is also estimated 
that during the period from January to June 1954, a crime 
of murder, manslaughter, rape or assault to kill was com- 
mitted every 4.3 minutes. 

Robbery jumped 20.4 percent while burglaries rose 13.2 
— and larceny 9 percent during the first 6 months 

Although a decrease is noted over the first 6 months of 
1953, auto theft continues as a major criminal problem in 
the United States. During the first 6 months of 1954, an 
estimated 110,060 cars were stolen compared with 112,600 
in the same period last year. 


Police Examiner Cites Need 
For Trained Police Personnel 


Selection and training of police personnel must be 
vastly improved before police work in most cities can be 
legitimately described as a “profession,” says an article 
in a recent issue of Northwestern University’s Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science. 

Claims that there is now or soon will be a “profession of 
police work” cannot be substantiated, says Charles F. 
Sloane, head of the police examining unit in New York 
State’s civil service department. 

Ability to read and write the English language, he 
states, is often the only educational requirement for police 
employment. And few departments, he says, have careful 
character, investigations and stringent intelligence and ap- 
titude tests of applicants. 

“With these facts taken into consideration,” he asks, 
“how can anyone truthfully state that we are on the verge 
of professionalization?” 

Sloane cites the personnel standards in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the police department of 
Berkeley, California, as of the high caliber required to 
give police work professional standing. 

“Educators, doctors, ministers, engineers, and others are 
recruited for positions regardless of residence,” he points 

t. 


ut. 

“It would be well for all police administrators to make a 
careful survey of their minimum educational, residence, 
and training requirements, and through concerted efforts, 
perhaps through police associations, they can create stand- 
ards that would be applicable throughout the country. 

“Such uniformity is imperative,” he concludes, “for only 
then can police work begin its climb into the ranks of the 
professions.” 


Federal Prison Farms Up Production 
To Cope With Increased Populations 


The production during 1954 of nearly 14% million 
pounds of human food, or about one million pounds greater 
than in 1953, was the response of the Bureau of Prisons’ 
farms to the increased prison population, according to 
Director James V. Bennett. 

Even with the greater demand for food, the farms, in- 
cluding camp operations, were able to continue to provide 
approximately 38 percent of total food poundage consumed 
in all Bureau institutions. At the Mill Point and Milan in- 
stitutions more than 50 percent of the total food pound- 
age was farm produced. 


Army Consolidates Correctional 
And Confinement Activities 


In August the Department of the Army consolidated the 
staff responsibility for all army correctional activities and 
confinement facilities in one office. The new unit has been 
designated the Correction Division, Office of The Provost 
Marshal General. 

The staffs of the correction branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office and the confinement branch of the Office of 
The Provost Marshal General have been consolidated in 
the new division. This brings under one roof the functions 
relating to restoration, clemency, and parole as well as the 
staff supervision over the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, guardhouses, stockades, rehabilitation training cen- 
ters, and hospital prison wards. 

“The army’s correction program is entering its eighty- 
fifth year,” said Major General W. H. Maglin, The Provost 
Marshal General of the army, “and we believe central- 
ization of these correction activities will enable us to make 
further advances in the field of rehabilitation. Certainly 
the impetus has been provided by the progressive strides 
taken by the Adjutant General under whom the Correc- 
tion Division functioned from 1915 to 1954. The correction 
division, a going concern, is a welcome addition to my 
office and we earnestly hope to continue its excellent re- 
lations with the officers of the United States probation 
service who have rendered such splendid assistance over 
the years.” 

Since 1946 federal probation officers have supervised 
military parolees. 


Judges To Develop Compact for 
Return of Runaway Children — 


Judge Walter H. Beckham, judge of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court at Miami, Florida, has been 
named chairman of a committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Advisory Council of Judges to undertake the develop- 
ment of an interstate compact for the return of runaway 
children going from one state to another. The committee 
invites information, suggestions, and literature which 
would be helpful in its work. 

Other members of the committee are Judge William B. 
McKesson of Los Angeles, Judge Leo Blessing of New 
Orleans, and Judge Thomas J. Herlihy of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


National Groups Coordinate 
Efforts To Fight Delinquency 


Officials of national organizations and federal agencies 
concerned with efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
met in November with the Senate Subcommittee investi- 
gating juvenile delinquency. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of securing the widest possible agreement on 
recommendations for extension and coordination of the 
nationwide fight against juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Estes Kefauver greeted the officials and told of 
some of the recent accomplishments of the Subcommittee. 
He assured the representatives of the national organiza- 
tions and federal agencies that their suggestions would be 
considered in preparing the recommendations of the Sub- 
committee. 

Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, Subcommittee chairman, 
asked the group what is to be done to round out and co- 
ordinate the leadership and know-how about the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

This was the first time that representatives of these 
groups had met together and it was unanimously agreed 
that there is a vital need for coordination of their efforts 
on a nationwide basis. It was the consensus that a council 
or coordinating mechanism should be established to give 
leadership and call groups together to work on specific 
programs. There was agreement on the suggestion that 
national leadership is necessary in the fight against juve- 
nile delinquency to stimulate action at the local level. 
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Movie Based on Scudder’s 
Book Nearing Completion 


Shooting of a feature film, “Unchained,” based on Ken- 
yon J. Scudder’s Prisoners Are People, has been completed 
at the California Institution for Men. Scudder is the super- 
intendent of the Chino minimum security prison. 

Hall Bartlett, who made “Navajo” and “Crazylegs,” pro- 
duced and directed “Unchained” and also wrote the screen- 
play which was approved word-for-word by Scudder and 
seein by the Chino advisory Men’s Council before shooting 

gan. 

Cast members taking part in the filming, all at Chino, 
included Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch, Barbara Hale, Chester 
Morris (who plays Ken Scudder), Todd Duncan, and 
Johnny Johnston. 

The picture is portrayed against the actual background 
of the institution. Life at the institution is depicted as it 
is actually lived by the inmates throughout all of their 
daily activities. 

A foreword to the film acknowledges cooperation not 
only by Scudder and his staff but by the California De- 
= of Corrections under its director, Richard A. 

cGee. 


Police Lockups Vastly Improved 
After John Howard Assn. Survey 


The John Howard Association, which called Chicago’s 
police lockups “‘cesspools of filth and disease” in 1947, has 
taken a long look at improvements made in district police 
jails since then. 

The Association, a private prisoners’ aid and prison re- 
form welfare agency, focused national attention on the 
Chicago lockup situation after a survey here and in nine 
other large cities. The group blisteringly denounced Chi- 
cago police officials as running the “worst big city lock-ups 
in the country.” 

That was in 1947. 

Today the Association reports that lockup conditions in 
Chicago have “vastly improved’”—with more improvements 
made in the 2 years following their initial report than in 
15 a years—although “much progress could still be 
made.” 

The Association says its purpose is not to coddle pris- 
oners, or even to befriend them, but to secure “tolerant 
pet humane treatment” for citizens detained in police 
jails. 

Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of John Howard, 
points out that most of the persons housed in police lockups 
are not hardened criminals, and that a minority are 
charged with a felony. Most of them are in jail await- 
ing disposition of charges involving city ordinance or 
traffic violations. 

He said the initial survey showed that one of the main 
reasons why New York jails could maintain excellent con- 
ditions was the policy of night, Sunday, and holiday court 
sessions. This shortens the length of detention, lightening 
the burden of lockup keepers. 

Police officials, following a period of “initial resistance,” 
have been enthusiastic about reforming the lockups, Ze- 
mans added. They feel that a policeman working in an ef- 
ficient and clean atmosphere is bound to be a_better 
policeman. 


Prison No Place for Check 
Artist, Says Parole Chief 


California’s parole chief has endorsed a suggestion that 
the state try to cut prison costs by eliminating prison 
terms for some nonviolent offenders like bad check passers. 

Walter Gordon, chairman of the California Adult Au- 
thority told a Senate committee his idea is to put such men 
under close probation scrutiny instead so they can work 
and pay back the money. At the same time, he said, the 
state can save some of the cost of keeping the men in 
prison and of supporting their families—an item which 
came to $2 million last year. 
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Texas Jurist Who Introduced 
Probation in His State Retires 


Colonel Harry M. Carroll, AUS-Retired, judge of the 
105th judicial district court of Texas, at Corpus Christi, 
who has led the successful movement for adult probation 
in his home state, retired from the bench on December 31. 
He will continue efforts to widen the scope of the reforms 
he has inaugurated and hopes to establish in the major 
counties of Texas the adult probation program which has 
been so successful in Neuces County, the population center 
of his judicial district. 

The Nueces County “noble experiment,” as some called 
it, started in 1950 after Judge Carroll was able to bring 
about an amendment to a Texas law providing for the ap- 
pointment and employment of a combined bailiff and 
adult probation officer in the 105th district court. After 
screening many applicants, Judge Carroll appointed Fred 
Norris to the job. Norris, a college teacher interested in 
psychology, helped to launch the program. Today, there 
are 125 men and women on the adult probation rolls. The 
yearly cost of housing these people in prison is estimated 
_ $90,000, representing a saving of that amount to the 
state. 

Probation is never granted unless the case record 
strongly indicates a desire on the part of the individual 
to reform. All probationers are given aptitude tests, and 
through these the quirks that often motivate crime are 
eliminated or lessened. “A happily employed man or 
woman seldom turns to crime,” says Judge Carroll. 

Only 11 percent of the probationers have defaulted and 
gone to prison. 

“Many people convicted of crime are normal mentally 
and emotionally,” says Judge Carroll. “Once they under- 
stand that someone is vitally interested in their welfare, 
they respond quickly; and after the environmental stim- 
ulants of crime are removed, they become respected and 
often highly successful citizens.” 


Publishers Ban 
Horror Comic Books 


New York City Judge Charles F. Murphy was named 
on September 16 code administrator for the newly created 
Comics Magazine Association of America. The announce- 
ment was made by John Goldwater, president of the 
Association. 

Judge Murphy, a former legal advisor to the late Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia, assumed his new duties on October 1 
with full authority to carry out and enforce a strict; self- 
imposed set of standards for comics publishers. With this 
authority, he will put into effect a four point program: 

1. A basic Code of Ethics for the industry will be de- 
veloped at once. This Code will ban all so-called horror 
and terror books. 

2. A special staff of professional reviewers will be 
selected by Judge Murphy immediately upon his assump- 
tion of duties. This staff will assist the Judge in inspect- 
ing all comic books before they are printed. 

8. A formal seal of approval will be printed on all 
comic books approved by the code administrator. This seal 
will be of a standard size, large enough to be easily rec- 
ognizable, and will appear in one designated position on 
the cover of all approved books. 

4. An extensive information program will be set up 
from Judge Murphy’s office to keev the entire industry 
and the public fully informed on the action of the code 
administration. 

The Association is composed of 24 of the nation’s 27 
comic magazine publishers, together with the major dis- 
tributors, printers, and engravers in the industry. Since 
its formation the Association has received hundreds of 
letters from newsstand dealers, storekeepers, religious 
groups. civic officials, and members of the public, praising 
the industry “clean-up” movement and wishing it “God- 
speed.” 

Convies of the Code may be obtained from the Comics 
Magazine Association of America, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. 
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Disclaims TV a Factor in 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Vice President Robert H. Hinckley of the American 
Broadcasting Company disclaims that television programs 
contribute to juvenile delinquency, saying to the Senate 
Subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency before 
which he appeared that “I would like to state with great 
conviction that I do not believe television is anything re- 
motely approaching a factor in your problem.” Hinckley 
admitted, however, that “there is a lot of room for im- 
provement.” 

Joseph V. Heffernan, a vice president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, says that juvenile delinquency “is 
properly a matter of concern to all Americans,” but tel- 
evision “may have been a factor in arresting the growth 
of juvenile delinquency in areas where television is avail- 
able to youth.” 

Heffernan said that an answer to the causes of juvenile 
crime can come only from a research project carried out 
on a large scale and over a number of years by psycho- 
ogists and sociologists attached to a university or founda- 
tion. If such a project were undertaken, he said, “we 
rang be glad to supply information and cooperate with 

em. 


Gallup Poll Blames Comic Books 
And TV for Delinquency Upsurge 


An overwhelming majority of the nation’s parents think 
some of the blame for the upsurge in juvenile delinquency 
can be placed both on the crime comic books and on the 
mystery and crime programs on TV and radio. 

In a coast-to-coast survey by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, 7 out of every 10 adults (70 percent) 
questioned placed at least part of the blame on the horror 
and crime comic book. 

An identical number, 70 percent, also put some of the 
ane on the mystery and crime programs on TV and 
radio. 

Among those who feel comic books can be blamed, 26 
percent say they contribute “a great deal” to juvenile de- 
linquency, while among those who say TV-radio programs 
can be blamed, 24 percent say they contribute “a great 
deal” to teenage crime. 

Legitimate comics publishers, alarmed at public clamor, 
have banded together to set up a code of ethics to be ad- 
ministered by a “comics czar.” 


CRA Begins 3-Year Demonstration 
Project To Prevent Delinquency 


In November a 3-year demonstration project aimed to- 
ward the prevention and control of “disordered behavior” 
and directed by Community Research Associates of New 
York City got under way in San Mateo County, California. 
Underwritten by the Rosenberg Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco and the Grant Foundation of New York City, the 
project is one of three action research efforts currently 
conducted by Bradley Buell, CRA director, and his col- 
leagues, to follow up the findings of the St. Paul, study in 
1948. 

Prior to setting up the project, a comprehensive study, 
similar to the one in St. Paul, was made in San Mateo 
County. Seventy-four public and private agencies and in- 
stitutions furnished data about the 9,800 families in the 
county who were receiving services because of the malad- 
justment problems, ill health, or dependency of one or more 
members of the family. The focus of the project, which 
seeks to demonstrate how community services can be so 
organized as to prevent, reduce, and control the incidence 
of maladjustment among the community’s families, has 
come to rest on a group of 2,800 families in which there 
is “disordered behavior in respect to which the community 
must take some action.” 

Paul T. Beisser, CRA’s associate director for adjustment 
services, is supervising the project. 
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“Look at it this way, Warden: we’re 
rid of the troublemakers” 


Reprinted by special permission Collier’s and Barney Tobey. 


Judges Oppose Printing of Names of 
Juvenile Court Children in Newspapers 


Newspapers throughout the country commented edito- 
rially on a resolution adopted at the annual convention of 
the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges held last 
July at Colorado Spings, Colorado, regarding the publica- 
tion of the names of juvenile offenders in newspapers. 

Among the editorials is that in the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal titled “The Children’s Court and the Press,” which 
reads as follows: 

“The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges in con- 
vention adopted a resolution asking continued cooperation 
of the press in not using names of juveniles involved in 
children’s courts. 

“It has been the practice of most newspapers not to use 
the names of children involved in juvenile court. There are 
editors, however, who feel the increase in juvenile crime— 
and that is a real problem—is directly traceable to the 
secrecy surrounding consideration of these cases.” 

The Herald-Journal then quoted the resolution in full, 
and continued: : 

“It could be wished that other sections of the bar were 
as appreciative of the efforts of the press to be cooperative 
as the juvenile court judges. 

“There is no request here for a law to keep information 
from the press in juvenile cases; no compulsion about any- 
thing. It simply asks continued cooperation in protecting 
children and their families. 

“This newspaper will continue to follow this policy. 

“But, as all juvenile judges realize, there are always ex- 
ceptions. On occasion a thoroughly hardened youngster, 
backed by equally tough parents, defies the court with the 
assurance that his name will not get in the newspaper. 
And sometimes, to emphasize the lack of public facilities 
in caring for children, it has seemed advisable to use 
names in relating experiences. In such cases, permission 
to use names is sometimes asked of the court to correct 
conditions. ... 

“The children’s court is a fine institution in this Country 
of ours and anything any of us can do to help its success- 
ful operation is a welcome chore.” 
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Michigan State Prison Encourages 
Writing as Occupational Therapy 


Approximately $12,000 a year is received by inmates of 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan for manuscripts 
sent to editors and publishers. These vary from jokes and 
short filler items to full-length books. The largest check 
received to date was $800 for a magazine article. One book, 
Big House Banter, has been published. Another, J] Take 
ihe Rap, is scheduled for publication in 1955. 

The encouragement of creative writing among inmates 
is a new form of prison occupational therapy, accordin 
to W. H. Johnson, director of the department of individua 
treatment at the prison. 

Creative writing, says Johnson, has a wide appeal among 
the inmates. Participation causes no confusion nor piles 
up any burden for the custodial division. Men do not have 
to be called out for special meetings. All active participa- 
tion takes place within the prisoner’s cell. 

An inmate manuscript committee under the supervision 
of the department of individual treatment screens all man- 
uscripts before mailing. 

Not a single writing inmate was involved in the 1952 
general prison riot which caused $1,500,000 in property 
damage, Johnson discloses. They were among the first 
group of inmates to be restored to regular duties within 
the walls of the prison after the disturbance was quelled. 


National Organizations Join 
Forces To Combat Delinquency 


Key officials of national service, fraternal, and veterans’ 
organizations, with a total membership of several million 
persons, have recognized the need and opportunity for 
developing a coordinated attack on juvenile delinquency. 

The Subcommittee had become aware of the many help- 
ful and constructive activities for children and youth pres- 
ently sponsored by these organizations. It also recognized 
the enormous gains in combating delinquency which would 
result if these organizations could bring their full potential 
to bear. 

Acting upon this conviction, the Subcommittee invited 
the heads of these organizations to meet in Washington 
on July 14. The group directed that a working committee 
be formed to explore the possibility of establishing a co- 
ordinating organization in the fight against delinquency. 
The committee met in Washington on October 12 and 13. 
Members were unanimous in urging that a “National Con- 
ference of Service, Fraternal, and Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions on Juvenile Delinquency” be established. t 

The first meeting of the Conference will be held in 
Washington on January 19, 1955. 

Establishment of this Conference marks a decisive step 
forward in the nation’s war against the scourge of juv- 
enile delinquency, the Subcommittee reports. 


Missouri's Prison Problems 


Reviewed in St. Louis Paper 


The November 14 issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
devoted four complete pages to a report of prison problems 
and needs in Missouri. 

The more important stories of the “Prison Report Sec- 
tion” included an overall picture of the urgent needs at 
the Missouri prison and what can be done about them, a 
statement of the penitentiary’s problems from the point of 
view of an expert, recommendations for improving job 
opportunities for former prisoners, a plan to overhaul 
criminal statutes, and a report on the trend toward smaller 
prisons and more industry. , 

The four-page report included an editorial cartoon and 
21 photographs. The cartoon portrayed the public indif- 
ference to prison problems and needs. 

Prior to the four-page report the Globe-Democrat had 
published a series of articles on the Missouri Penitentiary. 
The riot in September at the state prison prompted the 
writing. 


Probation Is 70 Percent 
Successful, U. N. Reports 


Probation is generally successful with 70 to 80 percent 
of those who receive it. This is the significant finding of a 
report published in September by the United Nations. It 
is based on a study made by Dr. Max Griinhut, reader in 
criminology at Oxford University, in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Affairs of the U.N. Adult probation 
systems in Britain, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and the United States were examined. 

vr. Grinhut and his associates pointed out that proba- 
tion is too often considered by the public merely as a “soft” 
disposition and that its rehabilitative aspects are not ap- 
preciated. They reported a series of follow-up studies in 
New Jersey showing that 26 percent of the former of- 
fenders evidenced marked improvement in their social ad- 
justments long after the end of the probation period. 

As yet, there is no scientific method available for decid- 
ing which offenders should be granted probation, the report 
said. It suggested that common sense remain the guide 
until a valid scientific formula is discovered. 


Children’s Bureau Sets 
Up Delinquency Division 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
has announced that the supplemental $75,000 appropriated 
to the Bureau by Congress last August has made possible 
the establishment of a Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service. The new division absorbs the former juvenile de- 
linquency branch of the Division of Social Services. Part 
of the appropriation will be used to expand juvenile de- 
linquency statistical reporting work in the Bureau’s Divi- 
sion of Research. 

The program of the new Division of Juvenile Delin- 
quency Service, as presently planned, will have two major 
emphases: (1) to give technical aid to states and com- 
munities on such matters related to delinquency as group 
work programs, individualized treatment services, com- 
munity program planning, legislation, juvenile courts, in- 
stitutional care, police services; and (2) to stimulate and 
help others establish training facilities and opportunities 
for the various categories of personnel who work with 
juvenile delinquents, such as probation officers, house- 
parents, juvenile police officers, and others. 


2 Million Boys And Girls 14 to 17 
Employed Part or Full Time in 1954 


Nearly two million boys and girls 14 to 17 years in- 
clusive were at work full or part time during the school 
year of 1954 and an additional million were engaged in 
summer employment, according to the annual report of 
the National Child Labor Committee issued in November. 

The report takes issue with the claim that “child labor 
laws are breeding idleness and thereby contributing to juv- 
enile- delinquency,” a charge which, according to Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secretary, the Committee 
is constantly encountering. 

“There is no direct relationship between employment 
per se and juvenile delinquency,” she says. “Delinauency 
is the result of the interplay of many forces, internal and 
external. Employment—or lack of employment—is one 
factor that may enter into the total picture. But whether 
employment is desirable or undesirable can be determined 
only in terms of an individual child and a specified job. 
For some adolescents suitable work experience may be a 
steadying influence and a deterrent to delinquency. For 
others, the wrong job may be a further push in their drift 
into antisocial conduct. 

“The fact is,” the report continues, “that thousands of 
children are at work today under conditions that most 
parents would not dream of permitting for their own 
youngsters. For these children the value of work ex- 
perience are more negative than positive.” 
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UN Congress on Crime Prevention and 
Treatment To Meet in Switzerland — 


The First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of the Offender will be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 22 to September 3. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations provided 
in December 1950 for the convening every 5 years by the 
United Nations of a World Congress on the prevention of 
crime and the treatment of offenders. The Congress is a 
continuation of those previously organized by the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission which last 
met at The Hague in 1950. 

The Congress will study standard minimum rules for 
the treatment of prisoners, selection and training of per- 
sonnel, open institutions, prison labor, and juvenile de- 
linquency. 

For consideration of the items on its agenda the Con- 
gress will be divided into three sections, each of which will 
hold at least 10 meetings. Approximately six plenary meet- 
ings are being planned and the sections will report to 
them. The resolutions adopted by the Congress will be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General and to the policy- 
making bodies of the United Nations. 

Those who plan to attend the Congress should register 
by applying to the Director, Division of Social Welfare, 
United Nations, New York. 


Third International Congress on 
Criminology To Convene in London 


The Third International Congress on Criminology will 
be held in London, September 11 to 18, 1955. Organized on 
behalf of the International Society for Criminology, the 
main topic of discussion will be recidivism. The subject 
will be studied under five headings: (1) definitions of re- 
cidivism and their statistical aspects; (2) descriptive 
study of forms of recidivism and their evolution; (3) 
causes of recidivisim; (4) prognosis of recidivism; and 
(5) treatment of recidivism. 

Among those participating in the discussions will be Sir 
Cyril Burt, professor emeritus of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of London; Miss Margery Fry, member of the Ad- 
visory Council on the Treatment of Offenders of the Home 
Office and Colonial Office; Dr. Max Griinhut, reader in 
criminology at the University of Oxford; and Dr. Her- 
mann Mannheim, reader in criminology at the University 
of London. 

Chairman of the Congress is Dr. Denis Carroll, president 
of the International Society for Criminology and consult- 
ant psychiatrist at the Portman Clinic, London. 

The official languages of the Congress will be English, 
French, and Spanish. 

Information about the Congress may be obtained from 
the offices of the Congress, 28 Weymouth Street, London, 
W.I., England. 


Journal of Correctional 
Work Published in India 


The Government of Uttar Pradesh, India, has released 
the first issue of its new Journal of Correctional Work. 
The 156-page journal is edited by the principal and mem- 
bers of the staff of the Government Jail Training School 
at Lucknow and will be published annually in September. 
It is printed by the New Government Press at Aishbah, 
Lucknow. 

The first issue of the journal includes an article on the 
correctional field in America by S. A. Iyengar, inspector 
general of prisons at Andhra Pradesh. Iyengar visited 
the United States during the summer of 1953. The re- 
maining 13 articles relate to various phases of the cor- 
rectional programs in Uttar Pradesh. 

Editor of the journal is R. S. Rastogi. 


Federal Prison Population 
Reaches New High in 1954 


Despite a record number of new prisoners, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons has been able to cut costs per inmate, 
reduce the comparatively few escapes, increase training 
programs, and finally implement the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act, James V. Bennett, director of the Bureau, 
announced in December. 

In a report to the Attorney General on 1954 prison ac- 
tivities, Bennett said: 

“The most significant development of the year was final 
implementation of the Federal Youth Corrections Act. Ap- 
proved in 1950, it was brought into operation after Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed an expanded board of parole 
and the Attorney General designated the membership of 
the Board’s new Youth Correction Division. A special 
correctional institution at Ashland, Kentucky, was desig- 
nated a federal youth center for observation, diagnosis, 
and treatment of the ever-increasing number of youthful 
offenders committed to custody. Of the 224 officially com- 
mitted as ‘youthful offenders’ under terms of the law, 199 
now are at Ashland.” 

Some of the highlights of Bennett’s report are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Federal prisons received the largest number of new 
prisoners of any single year, approximately 22,500. The 
previous high was 22,000 in 1940. 

A continuing high proportion of prisoners are ser- 
ious and troublesome offenders convicted of crimes of vio- 
lence, including murder, rape and assault, or subversion. 

3. The over-all cost of guarding, feeding, clothing, and 
transporting a federal prisoner is about $3.40 per man per 
day, 15 cents less than in 1953, and a savings of about $1 
million for this year. . 

4. A gross profit of approximately $3 million was shown 
from the industrial and employment program and another 
$1 million from agricultural operations. 

5. The number of escapes, largely from camps and min- 
imum custody institutions, dropped from 124 in 1953 to 
115 in 1954. 

The record of the Bureau was marred by the murder of 
William W. Remington in November, the only homicide in 
the system during 1954 and one of eight which has oc- 
curred in the past 10 years while 160,000 convicted felons 
were passing through the prisons. 


Funny Business 


“Whadda ya know! ‘Greetings to a shut-in’!” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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Edwin C. Hardison Succumbs 
Following Extended Illness 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press word is received of 
the death on January 4 of Edwin C. Hardison, chief proba- 
tion officer of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Georgia. He had been ill for a year. 

Mr. Hardison entered the federal probation service in 
1930 and was named chief probation officer in 1941. From 
1924 to 1930 he was a probation and attendance officer for 
the juvenile court and public schools at Brunswick, Geor- 
gia. Prior to entering probation work he had been in the 
ministry for 7 years. 

Mr. Hardison is survived by his wife who resides at 13 
Hibiscus Avenue, Savannah, a married daughter in Chi- 
cago, and a son in Savannah. 

obert L. Noble, Jr., probation officer at Savannah since 
1936, has been appointed chief probation officer to succeed 
Mr. Hardison. 


Children’s Bureau Publishes 
Sourcebook on Child Rearing 


The Adolescent in Your Family, published in October by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, completes the series 
of bulletins developed over the years by the Bureau to help 
parents in their relationships with their children through 
all the stages of growth. The monograph is designed as a 
sourcebook for parents, bringing together for them the 
counsel of outstanding experts on the interesting and 
sometimes troubling years of emergence from childhood 
to adulthood. 

“Pointing out that during the years from 12 to 17 there 
is more divergence among individuals than in their lives 
up to that time, the booklet makes no attempt to lay down 
in black and white rules of what is right and what is 
wrong, or what to do or not to do, either in terms of be- 
havior, or of the correction of behavior,” says Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

Over 75 people from a wide variety of professional fields 
including psychiatry and child psychology, parent and 
family education, nursing, social work, and cultural an- 
thropology reviewed The Adolescent in Your Family in ad- 
vance of publication. 
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Probationers Given Stamp 
Of Approval for Employment 


“A Useful Citizen Employed!” is the title of an eye- 
catching, four-page, pocket-size brochure prepared by the 
probation department of the Kings County Court, Brook- 
lyn, New York, to cultivate the good will and understand- 
ing of employers and labor leaders in procuring jobs for 
probationers. 

The pamphlet tells about the services rendered by the 
probation department’s employment bureau established in 
1951. “More than 750 men and women have been placed 
by this service with gratifying results to both employer 
and employee,” the brochure states. “For the farsighted 
employer it has been a particularly satisfying experience.” 

n the back page of the pamphlet is a line cut drawing 
of a rubber stamp with the word “Approved.” Below the. 
rubber stamp are the names of the five certifying judges, 
the chief probation officer, and the two deputy chief proba-. 
tion officers. 

“The pamphlet has been of excellent service in inter- 
preting to employers’ groups and others,” says Chief Pro- 
bation Officer Edmond FitzGerald, “what probation is try-- 
ing to accomplish along vocational and placement lines.” 

The graphic pamphlet was produced by the probation de- 
partment in cooperation with the department of public re- 
lations of the New York City Community College at: 
Brooklyn. 


Proposes Plan To Turn 
Lots Into Playgrounds 


In a move against juvenile delinquency Manhattan. 
Borough President Hulan E. Jack has initiated a campaign. 
to turn vacant lots into playgrounds with the use of pri- 
vate funds. The plan was proposed at a recent conference. 
with his 25 honorary Borough commissioners. They agreed. 
that more constructive channeling of the behavior of pre- 
teenage children would result in less teenage delinquency. 

Under the sponsorship of a nonprofit corporation to be. 
called Manhattan Aid to Youth, Inc., the program will 
undertake to raise funds for furnishing 100 city-owned. 
vacant lots with play and athletic equipment. 


Probation represents a distinct break with the classical theory of criminal law, for 
it attempts to deal with offenders as individuals rather than as classes or concepts, to 
select certain offenders who can be assisted while at liberty to form correct habits and 
attitudes without a penalty, and to use a great variety of methods for this purpose. It 
represents, also, a distinct break with the retributive theory of punishment. It does not 
attempt to make the offender suffer; it attempts to prevent him from suffering. Some 
suffering results from the status, to be sure, but it is not intentional and is avoided as 
far as possible. Consequently there is no good reason for insisting that probation is 
punishment, as some authors have in the effort to win approval for the system. 


—EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


Associate Warden William J. Ryan, with more than 41 
years of continuous service behind him at the California 
State Prison at Folsom, retired July 31. One lifer said 
about him: “Never a jail keeper, just a good friend.” 


After serving two jail terms for robberies in which he 
(1) looted an automobile and left his Air Force identifica- 
tion tags behind and (2) looted an automobile and left his 
wallet behind, James A.D...... was arrested for loot- 
ing an automobile and leaving his 3-day-old parole papers 
behind. (Time Magazine) 

Leland L. Tolman, chief of the division of business ad- 
ministration in the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, is the author of an article in the October 
1954 issue of the American Bar Association Journal on the 
“Advisory Committee’s Proposals To Amend the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure.” 


The Adolescent in Your Family is the title of the recently 
ublished 110-page Children’s Bureau publication No. 347. 
t completes the series of five Bureau monographs to hel 

parents in their relationships with children through all 
stages of growth. Copies may be procured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of 25 cents. 


Joseph L. Moss, director of the Cook County Department 
of Public Welfare, retired in May after 46 years of public 
employment in Chicago. He had been director 28 years. 
Moss was one-time chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court of Cook County. 


Dr. Howard Washington Odum, 70, professor emeritus 
of sociology at the University of North Carolina, died 
‘November 9. He had been ill since September. 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, superintendent of the Federal 
Government’s St. Elizabeths Hospital at Washington, D. 
C., since 1937 is the recipient of the Distinguished Service 
Award gold medal presented by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare “in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to humanity in the field of mental health.” 
The award is the highest bestowed by the Department. 


The Journal of Social Therapy is the new title of the first 
‘printed edition of the official publication of the Medical 
Correctional Association. Dr. Ralph S. Banay is editor of 
the 50-page journal. Editorial offices are located at 927 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 21. Subscription rates are 
$4 a year and $7 for 2 years. 

Donald W. Kostohryz, federal probation officer at St. 
Paul, was elected vice president of the Minnesota Proba- 
tion and Parole Association in October. 

Richard H. Johnson, federal probation officer at Kansas 
City, Missouri, since December 1, 1941, has been named 
chief probation officer for the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri to succeed Lewis J. 
Grout who was appointed to the United States Board of 
Parole. 

Daniel F. Griffin, chief probation officer at Boston, was 
elected vice president of the Northeastern Federal Proba- 
tion Officers Association at its biennial meeting in July. In 
the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION it was inad- 
vertently reported that James A. MacKeen, chief proba- 
b me officer at Portland, Maine, had been elected vice presi- 

ent. 

Alabama Correctienal Research is the title of a 20-page 
printed monograph published by the Alabama Correctional 
Association. The second issue of volume one made its ap- 
pearance in October. President of the Association is Lt. 
Col. Van H. Tanner, chief of the special projects research 
branch at the Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


Ben Meeker, chief of the federal probation office at 
Chicago, returned to the United States on October 21 fol- 
lowing a 3-month visit to Germany as a consultant in pro- 
bation and parole. 

The Hogg Foundation of the University of Texas has 
prepared a 76-page bibliography of the more than 360 
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books and 1,300 pamphlets it has assembled on subjects re- 
lated to mental health. The materials are available on a 
loan basis for 2-week periods. 


Joseph D. Lohman, criminologist, Chicago University 
professor, and former chairman of the Illinois Division of 
Correction, was elected sheriff of Cook County (Chicago) 
in the November election. 

Israel Beckhardt, probation officer for 2 decades in the 
Bronx County Court, is coauthor of the recently released 
225-page book, The Violators, published by ee 
Brace, and Company. The book tells about the life an 
criminal careers of 27 felons. 

“Corrections in Pennsylvania: Past and Present” is the 
title of the 44-page October 1954 issue of the Prison 
Journal, published monthly by the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society at Philadelphia. 

F. Lovell Bixby, Ph.D., has been named acting commis- 
sioner of New Jersey’s Department of Institutions and 
Agencies following the retirement in July of Commissioner 
Sanford Bates. Dr. Bixby has been deputy commissioner 
since 1946. 

The Montana Standard of Butte and Anaconda devoted 
a full page in its October 10, 1954, issue to juvenile and 
adult probation in the State of Montana. That portion of 
the page dealing with federal probation tells about Bion 
W. Hall’s work in the western part of Montana. 

The John Howard Association’s sixth and seventh an- 
nual study of police lockups in Chicago was released in 
August by Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of the 
Association. The 33-page monograph reports on the prog- 
ress made in the buildings, facilities, and procedures re- 
lating to persons detained in Chicago’s police lockups. 

The American Journal of Correction is the new name of 
the official organ of the American Prison Association. The 
journal was formerly known as the Prison World. 

Bill Billotte, staff member of the Omaha World-Herald, 
has prepared an informative and readable series of seven 
articles on probation and parole in the District of Ne- 
braska where Edmond T. Dolan is chief probation officer. 

John D. Coughlin, 51, federal probation officer at Ro- 
chester, New York, since 1942, died suddenly on December 
8. He was stricken while shoveling snow. He is survived 
by his wife and four children who reside at 65 Aberdeen 
Street, Rochester 11, New York. : 

John W. Tramburg, on a year’s leave of absence as Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Social Security, has returned to Wis- 
— as director of the State Department of Public Wel- 

are. 

“Your Parole Board in Action” was televised July 9 over 
Station WHA-TV by the Division of Correction of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare. The pro- 
gram was kinescoped so that it can be reproduced at..any 
time as a movie. ! 

More than 1,000 visitors were conducted through the Wis- 
consin State Prison on August 31, the occasion of a Farm- 
er’s Field Day in Waupun. 

Dr. Nathan Showstack, director of clinical services at 
the California Medical Facility of the Department of Cor- 
rections at Terminal Island says that every..member of 
the staff has been integrated into the treatment program 
and that some of the best counseling done in the Facility 
is being carried out by the correctional officers who are 
in direct contact with the patients 24 hours a day. 


Sigma Pi Alpha is the name of a professional penology 
fraternity recently established on the campus of San Jose 
State College in California. One of its primary functions 
is to sponsor field trips to various youth camps, penal and 
correctional institutions, and probation and parole agen- 
cies. The penology school at the State College was estab- 
lished in 1945 and offers a curriculum which focuses on 
careers in probation, parole, and institutional work. 
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Richard A. Chappell, for 15 years chief of the federal 
probation service, and former member of the United States 
Board of Parole, is engaged in the general practice of law 
at 720 Persons Building, Macon, Georgia. 

The Presentence Investigation Report, a monograph pre- 
pared by the federal probation system as a guide to proba- 
tion officers in the preparation of their presentence re- 
ports, has been translated into German by the German 
Government as an aid to probation officers in its newly 
established probation program. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Comic Books is the subject of 
the ninth report issued by the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. Released in October, the 
310-page volume is based on hearings before the Com- 
mittee relating to the problem of crime and comic books. 

Dr. James V. Lowry was appointed medical officer in 
charge of the United States Public Health Service Hos- 
pital, Lexington, Kentucky, in July. He succeeds Dr. Ken- 
neth W. Chapman who has been named chief of the psy- 
chiatric branch of the USPHS Division of Hospitals. 


Sol Rubin, legal consultant for the National Probation 
and Parole Association, has accepted a position as assist- 
ant to Judge Anna Kross, commissioner of the New York 
City Department of Correction. Rubin joined the NPPA 
staff in 1945. 


Joseph F. Phelan has been named administrator of Chil- 
dren’s Village of Dobbs Ferry, New York, to succeed 
Harold F. Strong who resigned recently to join the staff 
of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. Phelan was formerly director of Town House, 
a branch of Children’s Village. 


Edward J. Flynn, managing director of the Washington 
Criminal Justice Association since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of Boys Town, Missouri, an in- 
stitution for boys established 5 years ago. He will take over 
his duties January 1. 


Warden E. E. Thompson of the Federal Detention Head- 
quarters, New York City, retired in September after 33 
years of federal prison service. 


The Connecticut Prison Association, in cooperation with 
other agencies, is developing a program of work — 
for chronic alcoholics now crowding county jails in the 
state. About 70 percent of all county jail commitments are 
for drunkenness. 


Scovel Richardson was named chairman of the United 
States Parole Board by the Attorney General on Septem- 
ber 28, succeeding Dr. Paul Tappan who left the Board to 
return to his teaching duties at New York University. 
Richardson was appointed to the Board in August 1953. 


Lewis J. Grout and John E. Henry, newly appointed 
members of the United States Board of Parole, were 
sworn in at the Attorney General’s Office on September 
28. The reappointment of Dr. George G. Killinger, mem- 
ber of the Board since 1948, also was announced. 


Dr. William C. Menninger, professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Kansas school of medicine and general sec- 
retary of the Menninger Foundation, was the recipient of 
the award of distinction from the alumni association of 
Cornell University “in recognition of his notable achieve- 
ments in the teaching and practice of psychiatry, whose 
life and work have brought honor and acclaim to his medi- 
cal college.” 


John J. Larkin, supervisor of probation of the Juvenile 
Court for the District of Columbia since 1951, has been 
named director of social work. He succeeds Henry J. 
Palmieri who resigned in November. Larkin has been as- 
sociated with the court for 16 years. 

“U. S. Prisons: A $215,000,000 Blunder,” by Bill Slocum, 
is the title of an article in the December 1954 issue of 
Nation’s Business. Federal Prison Director James V. Ben- 
nett, Warden Walter Wallack of New York’s Wallkill 
Prison, and Warden Joseph Ragan of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary are among the prison administrators quoted 
in the article. 

Kenyon J. Scudder, superintendent of the California In- 
stitution for Men at Chino, was the special guest of Ralph 
Edwards’ “This Is Your Life” on NBC-TV network, Octo- 
ber 13. The account of his life and work to date focused 
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special attention on his accomplishments as a chief proba- 
tion officer at Los Angeles, and his many innovations in 
correctional practices at the minimum custody institution 
at Chino. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., together with the Michi- 
gan Lions Club, presented the Indiana State Prison at. 
Michigan City with a set of its encyclopaedia. The set will 
be kept in the prison library. ; 

Major crimes increased 11 percent in New York City dur- 
ing = first 6 months of 1954 compared with the first half 
of 

There is a shortage of at least 7,000 men in the New York 
police department according to Police Commissioner Fran- 
cis W. H. Adams. 

The National Probation and Parole Association plans to 
replace its annual yearbook with a quarterly publication 
which will contain material from outstanding contribu- 
tors in the field of correctional work. It is also contem- 
plated that Focus will be issued on a monthly rather than 
on a bimonthly basis. 

A survey of probation and parole in New Jersey was 
recently proposed by Mrs. Harry S. Neuberger, a member 
of the Board of Managers at the State Reformatory for 
Women at Clinton and acting chairman of the New Jersey 
Law Enforcement Council. The survey will be conducted 
by the National Probation and Parole Association. 

Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, was elected president of the Far West Association 
of Federal Probation Officers at its biennial meeting in 
August. 

California’s new $14 million prison medical facility at 
Vacaville was formally dedicated in October. It is expected 
that the first contingent of inmates will be moved to the 
new institution by February 1955. 

More than 300 men and a score of women, all former 
prisoners, have gone to work on release from prison for 
Brown and Bigelow of St. Paul, world’s largest calendar 
firm. A few of the men have earned executive jobs. Others 
have remained loyal and hard-working factory workers 
for as long as 20 years. 

The Alabama Probation and Parole Association held its 
annual study conference at the University of Alabama, 
October 14 to 16. “Coordinating Correctional Services” was 
the conference theme. Dalton Moss, federal probation 
officer at Birmingham, was chairman of the Conference. 

The National Sheriffs Association and the National As- 
sociation of County and Prosecuting Attorneys have 
passed resolutions urging action against objectionable 
comic books. 

Artificial limbs are being made by a special work unit 
at the Ohio Penitentiary for amputee prisoners. About 25 
inmates are in need of artificial limbs. 

The art exhibition of paintings by inmates of the Ohio 
Penitentiary and the London Prison Farm was held dur- 
ing September in the Mezzanine Art Gallery of the South- 
ern Hotel at Columbus. Inmate artists were granted sales 
privileges to the public viewing their art work. 


A fund to aid parolees in Pierce County, Washington, 
received the backing of Superior Court Judge W. A. Rich- 
mond. The judge authorized the use of his name with the 
fund because “I believe in its men and its objectives.” A 


group of Tacoma citizens is sponsoring the parole relief 
fund. 


Three Folsom prisoners of Honor Camp No. 24 were 
burned to death while engaged in fighting a forest fire, 
demonstrating that courage is not restricted to those out- 
side of prisons. The three prisoners were within a hundred 
feet of safety when they succumbed to the fire. 


Joseph N. Bivona, state probation officer at Mobile, 
Alabama, is chairman of the Mobilian Award Committee 
which each year selects the citizen who has made the great- 
est civic contribution in Mobile. The Committee is spon- 
sored by the Civitan Club of which Bivona was president 
last year. 


IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 


A 5-week institute for houseparents will be held at the 
University of Chicago’s school of social service administra- 
tion during April and May 1955. The institute is being 
conducted at the request of the Illinois Association of In- 
stitutional Superintendents. Enrollment is to be limited to 
30 houseparents. 


Ken Scudder, superintendent of the California Institu- 
tion for Men at Chino since 1940, has been named acting 
deputy director of the California Department of Correc- 
tions. In January he will become director of field services 
for the Osborne Association, a national organization for 
the improvement of correctional standards. 


Frank F. Kenton, acting warden of the Federal Deten- 
tion Headquarters at New York City, was elected executive 
secretary of the National Jail Association at its annual 
meeting in October. He succeeds Roberts J. Wright who 
will devote full time to his duties as assistant general sec- 
retary of the American Prison Association. Wright served 
as executive secretary of the Jail Association for 16 years. 


The Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction 
will hold its annual meeting at Philadelphia, March 23, 24, 
and 25. President of the Conference is Elton R. Smith, as- 
sistant superintendent of parole supervision for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Information about the Con- 
ference may be received from the Conference president at 
Box 66, Harrisburg. 

Warden Edwin B. Swope of the United States Peniten- 
tiary at Alcatraz will retire on January 31 after 20 years 
in the federal prison service to become warden of the New 
Mexico State Penitentiary. He was formerly warden at 
the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute and the 
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Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colorado. 
He will be succeeded at Alcatraz by Paul J. Madigan, war- 
den at the Terre Haute institution. 

Professor Marshall E. Clinard of the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology at the University of Wisconsin 
is a Fulbright research professor at the University of 
Stockholm during 1954-55 where he is studying the theo- 
ries, extent, and nature of crime in Sweden. During the 
summer he will also visit other European countries. 

Arch E. Sayler, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at New Yory City, is teach- 
ing a graduate course at New York University on proba- 
tion interviewing and counseling. 

“Tips to the Ladies” is the title of a 4-page crime pre- 
vention leaflet published by the Police Department of New 
York City. It is prepared for the guidance of mothers and 
housewives and contains a number of suggested precau- 
tionary measures to protect the home and children. 

San Quentin Prison inmates contributed $2,051 to 12- 
year-old Steven Ross, a muscular dystrophy victim as their 
contribution to the Marin County MD chapter’s 1954 drive. 

Thirty-four Louisiana State Penitentiary volunteers re- 
cently submitted to a series of inoculations to test a new 
type of vaccine for rabies. The program is under the aus- 
pices of the Tulane University School of Medicine. 

Frank E. Hartung, associate professor of sociology at 
Wayne University is on leave of absence during 1954-55, 
serving on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing Professor Marshall E. Clinard’s research studies in 
Sweden. 


If we do not prepare children to become good citizens—if we do not develop their 
capacities, if we do not enrich their minds with knowledge, imbue their hearts with the 
love of truth and duty and a reverence for all things sacred and holy, then our republic 
must go down to destruction, as others have gone before it; and mankind must sweep 
through another vast cycle of sin and suffering before the dawn of a better era can arise 
upon the world. It is for our government, and for that public opinion which in.a republic 
governs the government, to choose between these alternatives of weal or woe. 


—HOoRACE MANN 
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